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FOREWORD 


It is something of a cliché, but no less true for being so, to note that the 
relationship between the United States and China will go a long way 
toward determining the character of this century. The challenge for 
the two countries will be to pursue their often diverging interests and 
goals in a manner that does not lead to direct confrontation and that 
keeps open the possibility of cooperation on those occasions in which 
their interests happen to overlap. Accomplishing this—successfully 
managing a growing rivalry—will surely strain the diplomatic skills 
of both governments. 

Taiwan is the issue with the greatest potential to turn competition 
into direct confrontation. For the past four decades, diplomatic finesse, 
backed by military deterrence, has maintained a precarious peace in the 
Taiwan Strait. The United States has played a critical role in deterring 
China from using force against Taiwan, as Beijing cannot be sure that 
the United States would stand aside in the face of Chinese aggression. 
Similarly, the United States has deterred Taiwan from seeking formal 
independence, as Taipei cannot be certain that the United States would 
come to its defense should it provoke a Chinese assault. 

Cross-strait stability has allowed Taiwan to thrive and its people 
to build a democratic, pluralistic, and economically vibrant society. 
China, for its part, benefited from Taiwanese investment on the main- 
land and was able to set military modernization aside for a time to focus 
instead on economic development. The United States, through its One 
China policy, maintained official diplomatic relations with China but at 
the same time built a strong unofficial relationship with Taiwan. 

It is unclear, however, whether this playbook that has worked so 
well for forty years can endure. Xi Jinping has broken from his pre- 
decessors, who stressed maintaining a low profile internationally and 
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were content with keeping the question of Taiwan unresolved in order 
to focus on economic growth, recognizing that a Taiwan crisis would 
seriously harm China’s economy. Xi has opted for a more assertive 
Chinese foreign policy. On his watch, China has militarized the South 
China Sea, fought border skirmishes with India, challenged Japanese 
claims to the Senkaku islands, and used economic leverage to punish 
countries critical of Chinese practices. Xi has also overseen an effort 
to intimidate Taiwan and signaled that the Taiwan question cannot be 
delayed indefinitely. 

China now possesses a stronger military that it hopes to rely on to 
back this bolder foreign policy. China has the second-largest military 
budget in the world, and most of its focus has gone toward preparing for 
a Taiwan scenario. In the United States, there has been a push toward 
retrenchment, while the Donald J. Trump administration called into 
question the value of America’s alliances and partnerships. As a result, 
China has greater capabilities to coerce Taiwan, and it could very well 
be questioning whether the United States would intervene on Taiwan’s 
behalf despite the fact that the Joe Biden administration has signaled 
that it well might. The net result is that the chances of a conflict over 
Taiwan have grown significantly in recent years. 

It is in this context that Robert D. Blackwill, the Henry A. Kissinger 
senior fellow for U.S. foreign policy at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Philip Zelikow, the White Burkett Miller professor of his- 
tory and Wilson Newman professor of governance at the University of 
Virginia, have written this Council Special Report, which aims to put 
forward a strategy to prevent a conflict in the Taiwan Strait. Blackwill 
and Zelikow argue that U.S. strategy is inadequate to deter or if need 
be react to Chinese coercion or aggression. The authors suggest how 
this gap could be narrowed. They also recommend (prudently, I believe) 
that the United States maintain its One China policy, closely coordinate 
U.S.-Taiwan policy with Japan and other Asian allies, support Taiwan’s 
position in international organizations that do not require statehood 
for membership, conclude a bilateral trade agreement with Taiwan, and 
build people-to-people ties with Taiwan. 

Some will argue that the report’s recommendations do not go far 
enough in calling for adjusting upwards either the means (in my case, 
for example, choosing strategic clarity over ambiguity when it comes 
to U.S. readiness to come to Taiwan’s defense if China triggers a crisis) 
or even the ends of U.S. policy (i.e., calling for the United States to rec- 
ognize Taiwan’s independence). Some will argue the opposite, that 
the authors go too far and risk getting the United States embroiled ina 
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conflict that is not vital to U.S. interests. Such a range of reactions is to 
be expected, even welcomed. 

What cannot be disputed is that the stakes are enormous and that 
what happens in the Taiwan Strait will have ramifications for the future 
of Asia, America’s alliance system and presence in the region, and the 
U.S.-China relationship. As a result, the authors have done a true ser- 
vice in providing rigorous thinking to help guide the Biden adminis- 
tration, Congress, and the public as they consider U.S. policy on this 
critical issue. 


Richard N. Haass 

President 

Council on Foreign Relations 
February 2021 
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“Great is the guilt of an unnecessary war.” 
—John Adams 


A GATHERING STORM 


We wrote this report because, during 2020, we came to believe that 
a crisis was building over Taiwan and that it was becoming the most 
dangerous flash point in the world for a possible war that involved the 
United States of America, China, and probably other major powers. 
We think this danger is half understood intellectually, but it is down- 
played in the invariable human tendency to assume that whatever the 
commotion, tomorrow will be pretty much like yesterday. This is an old 
problem. With the two exceptions of the German invasion of Poland 
in 1939 and the American and British invasion of Iraq in 2003, the out- 
break of practically every international war since 1900 has come as a 
surprise, except to those who were planning the war. 

What even many watchers of world politics could neglect, distracted 
by so many other global problems and noisemakers, is how much the 
situation surrounding Taiwan has changed in the last few years. As we 
will detail, China’s decision to crush local governance and effective rule 
of law in Hong Kong has had large effects. It changed politics in Taiwan 
in favor of the reelection of its serving president. Chinese leaders 
doubled down on xenophobic nationalism and repression, escalating 
pressure on Taiwan both rhetorically and militarily. Taiwan has begun 
a significant program of rearmament with a seriousness not seen in a 
generation, supported by the United States, yet there is a significant 
window of time before this program can bear much fruit. 

Later in this report we recall the example of the great war crisis over 
Czechoslovakia in the autumn of 1938. That crisis too was set off by 
the rippling effects of changing circumstances, in that case the after- 
math of the German annexation of Austria in March 1938 and the 
tense demands that followed later that spring that, on the surface, were 
about how to define the limits and character of Germany. Of course, 
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differences between that case and this one are numerous. Our point is 
to stress how dynamic the circumstances can be and how quickly seem- 
ingly remote tests of resolve can arise. 

By June 2020, a sober and experienced observer, James Stavridis, 
retired admiral and former North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) supreme commander, commented that “there is a cogent 
argument to be made at the most senior levels in Beijing that this is a 
perfect moment for a strike on Taiwan. But I would ascribe less than a 
rin 4 chance that they make a military move in the immediate future, 
ie, before US elections [in November 2020].”' We think Admiral 
Stavridis had that about right. To that assessment, which no prudent 
person would find comforting, we add that we believe 2021 is already 
shaping up as more dangerous than 2020. 

That is the context in which we examined apparent U.S. strategy for 
such a conflict and found it wanting. We do not believe such U.S. strat- 
egy as it exists is adequately coordinated with, at a minimum, Taiwan 
and Japan. We do not think it is politically or militarily realistic to count 
onaU.S. military defeat of various kinds of Chinese assaults on Taiwan, 
uncoordinated with allies. Nor is it realistic to presume that, after sucha 
frustrating clash, the United States would or should simply escalate to 
some sort of wide-scale war against China with comprehensive block- 
ades or strikes against targets on the Chinese mainland. 

IfU.S. campaign plans postulate such unrealistic scenarios, they will 
likely be rejected by an American president and the U.S. Congress (if 
the Congress gets to decide, reflecting the interests of the American 
people). The resulting U.S. paralysis would not be the result of pres- 
idential weakness or timidity. It could arise because the most power- 
ful country in the world did not have credible options prepared for the 
most dangerous military crisis looming in front of it. 

We believe that credible options for a Taiwan crisis can be readied, 
ones the president could meaningfully consider. They could seek to 
avoid a confrontation and strengthen deterrence. They could rest on 
Taiwan’s will and readiness to defend its democracy. They could rest on 
Japan’s readiness, with the United States, to help Taiwan defend itself. 

At the beginning of 2021, the Donald J. Trump administration’s 
leaders left behind an increasingly dangerous case. Watching a fire 
approach, ignited by the People’s Republic of China’s (PRC) behavior 
and Taiwan’s reactions, they sprayed gasoline toward it, having only a 
garden hose nearby. It is not much of an answer to say that advanced 
firefighting equipment could be ordered and could arrive in a few years, 
even as the fire grows. 
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Our answer is, first, stop spraying gasoline. Second, immediately 
develop a more credible firefighting strategy, one that does not rely 
either on the garden hose or on the imagined equipment that could 
arrive years from now. 

On January 23, reacting to Chinese moves, the new Joe Biden admin- 
istration issued a prepared statement entitled “PRC Military Pressure 
Against Taiwan Threatens Regional Peace and Stability.” The statement 
urged Beijing to “cease its military, diplomatic, and economic pressure 
against Taiwan and instead engage in meaningful dialogue with Taiwan’s 
democratically elected representatives.” While soothingly reaffirming 
the historic U.S. postures on Taiwan that we describe later in this report, 
the Biden administration added that it would keep “deepening our ties 
with democratic Taiwan” and it then said, perhaps fatefully, “Our com- 
mitment to Taiwan is rock-solid and contributes to the maintenance of 
peace and stability across the Taiwan Strait and within the region.” The 
tone of this statement is “rock-solid.” Yet the underlying substance of 
“our commitment” is no clearer than it was before. 

In this report, we propose a realistic strategic objective for Taiwan, 
and the associated policy prescriptions, to sustain the political bal- 
ance that has kept the peace for the last fifty years. We pair that with 
a strategy that relies less on U.S. aircraft carriers sailing to the rescue 
in waters their enemy dominates and more on coordinated planning to 
help Taiwan defend itself. 

The United States, Japan, and perhaps others could rapidly prepare 
a coordinated allied military challenge to various kinds of assaults on 
Taiwan to help the Taiwanese defend themselves in an emergency and 
to force China to make a choice about whether it wants a wider, if still 
limited, war. If Beijing chooses such a war, the United States, Japan, 
and other allies could seek to keep the war limited, militarily, while 
preparing—visibly, in advance—all the disruptive political, economic, 
and military mobilization measures that would likely follow the out- 
break of such a conflict. 

The place to begin to assess options regarding U.S. policy toward 
Taiwan is to judge how important Taiwan is to U.S. national interests; 
it is striking that many pundits ignore this preeminent factor in their 
analyses. Putting aside the frequent instinct by regional experts to con- 
sider nearly every inch of Mother Earth as vital to the United States, 
we believe that only a few pieces of real estate anywhere are in that cat- 
egory. Strictly defined as necessary to safeguard and enhance Ameri- 
cans’ survival ina free and secure nation, a traditional definition of vital 
U.S. national interests is that they are to 
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prevent the use and reduce the threat of nuclear, biological, and chem- 
ical weapons and catastrophic conventional terrorist attacks or cyber- 
attacks against the United States, its military forces abroad, or its allies; 


stop the spread of nuclear weapons, secure nuclear weapons and mate- 
rials, and reduce further proliferation of intermediate- and long-range 
delivery systems for nuclear weapons; 


maintain a global and regional balance of power that promotes peace, 
stability, and freedom through domestic U.S. robustness, U.S. inter- 
national power projection and influence, and the strength of U.S. alli- 
ance systems; 


prevent the emergence of hostile major powers or failed states on U.S. 
borders; and 


ensure the viability and stability of major global systems (trade, finan- 
cial markets, public health, energy supplies, cyberspace, the environ- 
ment, and freedom of the seas). 


During the last generation, the fifth point—threats to global sys- 
tems—has become more salient, brought home throughout the world 
by the current pandemic, the accelerating changes in global climate, and 
the recent international financial crisis. 

Taiwan obviously does not qualify directly in any of these vital U.S. 
national interests—contrasted with Europe, Canada and Mexico, and 
members of the United States’ Asian alliances. Taiwan does not possess 
catastrophic weapons and it is not attempting to acquire them. It has 
no influence on whether such weapons and their missile delivery sys- 
tems proliferate. Far from North America, it also will have no influence 
on the viability of major global systems. Even if China used Taiwan as 
a military forward operating base, it would not threaten “Americans’ 
survival in a free and secure nation.” 

We are left with U.S. vital national interest number three, the rela- 
tionship of the future of Taiwan to peace, stability, and freedom in East 
Asia. The U.S. government is not obligated by treaty to help defend 
Taiwan from attack but it is required by the Taiwan Relations Act to 
help Taiwan defend itself. 

In considering the significance of Taiwan, it does matter that this is 
no longer the retreating remnant of a dictatorial Kuomintang regime, 
licking its wounds from defeat in a Chinese civil war. That was a long 
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time ago. Taiwan is now the large example of a Chinese-speaking 
democracy and has its own emerging sense of identity.* 

We live at a time in world history in which the relative appeal of a 
supposed China model of technocratic totalitarianism will have a large, 
intangible influence on choices that many societies are making, in Asia 
and beyond. The relatively recent rise of a truly democratic Taiwan 
chafes China in a way that the existence of lively West Berlin, sitting in 
the middle of the communist German Democratic Republic, stood asa 
sort of existential challenge to that state, and to its communist allies in 
Europe (and the Soviet bloc). Hong Kong had some of this quality too, 
which became intolerable to leaders in Beijing. 

Were China to use military might to rub out the Taiwan irritant, it 
would implicate issues about the world’s future that go beyond Taiwan 
and its tens of millions of inhabitants. Or, perhaps, some could argue 
that if China extinguished its Taiwan problem, it would become satisfied 
and secure. Neighbors like Japan would naturally react, however, with 
understandable alarm. If China found those reactions menacing, then 
new issues could arise, perhaps starting with the nearby Ryukyu Islands. 

Also, if the United States did not meaningfully respond to PRC mili- 
tary action against Taiwan with U.S. use of force and allowed Taiwan to 
be conquered by China, would U.S. treaty allies Japan and South Korea, 
not to say the Baltic states, already racked with doubt because of the 
Trump presidency, conclude that Washington could not be counted on 
to defend them? In the context of vital national interest number three, 
could the United States in that situation maintain “the strength of U.S. 
alliance systems,” or would Japan in particular reason that it could only 
ensure its sovereignty and freedom in the face of Chinese power by 
acquiring nuclear weapons, a feat Japan could probably accomplish in 
less than a year?° 

This argument has a quality of domino theory, showing all the weak- 
nesses displayed half a century ago in regard to Vietnam, and it is far 
from certain that the Taiwan dominoes would fall in this disastrous 
way. But that does not make this domino scenario any less compelling 
for many today. However, as with all domino theories, there is no way 
to know in advance if worst-case projections would actually occur.’ 
An open-ended and ill-defined commitment to go to war with China 
driven by an unverifiable theory would test the character and judgment 
of any American president. 

Any student of the history of U.S. national security decision- 
making recognizes that many factors can go into such presidential 
decisions. These include the president’s experience, character, and 
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domestic priorities; the health or otherwise of the U.S. economy and 
society; the president’s perspective on U.S. vital national interests; 
the strength of the U.S. international position; the circumstances 
that led up to the crisis; whether the president believes in domino the- 
ories; the views of his principal advisors; the quality of analyses, staff 
work, and intelligence within the administration; major attitudes in 
the Congress; U.S. public opinion; the views of allies; and the capabil- 
ities and skills of the enemy. 

With all these factors in mind, it is impossible to know before the 
crisis whether the United States would use military force to defend 
Taiwan against a Chinese attack, or even whether it should. That would 
also depend on the vigor and resilience of the Taiwanese people and 
on the attitudes of crucial neighbors, especially Japan. Our impression 
is that Japanese opinion about a possible Chinese assault on Taiwan 
would be strong, but that it is also inchoate, divided, volatile, and 
untested. Japan’s leaders have not yet chosen to guide it ina determined 
way. Yet, amid all these uncertainties, what the U.S. government can 
do now, working with its friends, before the crisis, is to prepare more 
credible, visible plans for how it and they could respond. 

The U.S. strategic objective regarding Taiwan should be to pre- 
serve its political and economic autonomy, its dynamism as a free soci- 
ety, and U.S.-allied deterrence—without triggering a Chinese attack 
on Taiwan. To the uninitiated, this may seem a straightforward and 
mechanical process. It is not. It would depend on Washington’s accu- 
rate and enduring estimate of China’s sufferance for such U.S. policies 
toward Taiwan, and the strength of Beijing’s commitment to its existing 
and perhaps future red lines. 

Regarding its tolerance for Washington’s rhetoric and actions con- 
cerning Taiwan, China is far from transparent. Thus Washington could 
inadvertently misread the public and private statements from Bei- 
jing, not to say the pressures within the Chinese leadership and PRC 
domestic events, which could trigger aggressive PRC behavior regard- 
ing Taiwan. In respect to China’s current red lines, we deduce that 
they are: no declaration of independence by Taiwan and “no external 
interference,” which we interpret to mean no U.S. troop deployments 
in Taiwan and no security pact between the United States and Taiwan. 

In any case, implementing our proposed strategic objective would 
require quality U.S. decision-making and policies. Successful diplo- 
macy is to a large degree situational and takes place under chang- 
ing circumstances, which requires tactical adjustments; it does not 
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resemble a cookbook recipe. Given the potentially catastrophic con- 
sequences of misjudgment, the Biden administration’s continuing 
order of the day regarding policy toward Taiwan should be prudent 
caution, but not timidity. 

We would like to be wrong about the possible seriousness of a 
coming Taiwan crisis. We hope we have exaggerated the danger. We just 
cannot persuade ourselves that the ominous clouds we see gathering 
are not really there. 
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U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS 
DETERIORATE 


U.S.-China relations are bad, at a historic low point in the past half 
century, and are unlikely to fundamentally improve under President 
Biden’s administration.’ With that ominous premise, we advance 
seven macro principles that provide the strategic context and guide 
our analysis regarding the future of U.S. policy toward Taiwan, and 
ultimately our proposed policy prescriptions in the final sections of 
this report.® 


China seeks to replace the United States as the most important and 
influential nation in the Indo-Pacific region and to dominate that 
region. This strategic goal may have been an aspiration among Chinese 
President Xi Jinping’s recent predecessors, but it has become under Xi 
the engine of most of China’s day-to-day foreign policies.’ Convinced 
that the United States is in secular decline and the only questions being 
how fast and how far, Beijing projects its increasing economic and dip- 
lomatic power to undermine the foundations of the American posture 
in Asia, beginning with the U.S. alliance system." As Lee Kuan Yew, 
late prime minister of Singapore and supreme global strategist, empha- 
sized, “W hy not? They have transformed a poor society by an economic 
miracle to become now the second-largest economy in the world—on 
track, as Goldman Sachs has predicted, to become the world’s largest 
economy. ... They have followed the American lead in putting people 
in space and shooting down satellites with missiles. Theirs is a culture 
4,000 years old with 1.3 billion people, many of great talent—a huge 
and very talented pool to draw from. How could they not aspire to be 
number 1 in Asia, and in time the world?”...Itis China’s intention to be 
the greatest power in the world.” 
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China’s tactics will change over time; its desire for dominant influ- 
ence, at least in the Indo-Pacific region, will not. One sees this in 
the effective conciliatory speeches Xi and his senior colleagues make 
in international forums, which contrast vividly with former President 
Trump’s bitter, resentful outbursts.'t Indeed, Beijing remains a verbal 
champion of international cooperation precisely when the Trump 
administration largely abandoned it. This is not to say that China does 
not make mistakes in implementing its strategic goals through its tacti- 
cal actions." Its crude, threatening “wolf warrior” diplomacy is coun- 
terproductive. The financial terms of its Belt and Road Initiative have 
aggrieved some countries in the developing world.'® China’s military 
actions in the Himalayas along the India-China border in the early 
summer of 2020 in unforgiving mountain terrain have dramatically 
changed public opinion in India and pushed it geopolitically closer to 
the United States.’ So this is far from an error-free team in Beijing. 


The crucial variable in whether China is successful in its strate- 
gic purpose is the domestic, economic, military, and diplomatic 
strength and resolve of the United States and its allies, and not 
Chinese actions. At this writing, as the Biden administration enters 
office, the United States is deeply divided on political, economic, and 
racial issues, marked by a polarized Congress and an angry partisan 
public fed for years by Donald Trump’s divisive rhetoric and actions 
exemplified by the chaos and violence at the Capitol in Washington 
on January 6. In this context, President Biden has an enormous chal- 
lenge to unite the country in pursuit of agreed domestic and interna- 
tional goals. He will benefit from available vaccines and other medical 
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positives in the early months of his term that could lift some domestic 
pressure and give him more international flexibility. Should he suc- 
ceed in reanimating American power and intensifying ties to allies, 
managing China’s rise becomes substantially less daunting, and the 
leaders in Beijing would likely slow their aggressive push toward 
Asian dominance. Should he fail, he would only reinforce the view in 
Beijing and in some allied capitals that the United States has joined all 
the other nations over the centuries that dominated the international 
system, then faltered, then failed. 


The United States with its allies and partners can successfully com- 
pete with China, and there is no reason for intrinsic pessimism. 
Although the following are not perfect comparisons, they are illus- 
trative. The combined economies of the United States, Japan, South 
Korea, and Australia far outstrip that of China. U.S. nominal gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 2019 was $21.4 trillion compared to China’s 
$14.3 trillion. The 2019 total nominal GDP of the United States, Japan, 
South Korea, and Australia was $29.5 trillion. When measured by pur- 
chasing power parity, China’s $23.5 trillion GDP exceeds the U.S. figure 
of $21.4 trillion, but is still behind the $30.4 trillion of the U.S.-Asian 
alliances."* Even if the economic fallout of the coronavirus changed 
those numbers significantly for 2020, it is difficult to imagine that the 
immediate ramifications of the pandemic could close the GDP gap 
between China and the United States and its Asian allies. Additionally, 
PRC exports of goods and services in 2019 totaled $2.6 trillion, com- 
pared to $2.5 trillion in the United States, but U.S. allies in Asia make up 
almost $2 trillion in additional exports.” 

Combined defense spending by the United States, Japan, South 
Korea, and Australia outpaced China in 2019. Washington spent 
$684.6 billion on defense and budgeted $69 billion for war funding. 
Japan, South Korea, and Australia combined to spend an additional 
$113.9 billion on defense. China, the second biggest spender, put an esti- 
mated $181.1 billion toward defense. That said, it is difficult to quantify 
or accurately break down PRC military expenditures, and Beijing does 
not pay as much per soldier as Washington does.”° Of course, what mat- 
ters most is what is being purchased in these budgets. 

China has modernized its force at a blistering pace since 2000, but 
USS. allies in Asia are also increasing budgets to acquire more advanced 
weapons and improve their navies’ blue-water capabilities. The four 
now have advantages in most general military dimensions over China, 
including a U.S. superiority in naval tonnage, higher-quality submarines, 
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and superior long-range stealth aircraft." However, these sorts of mea- 
sures of inputs shed relatively little light on who can sustain prolonged 
combat—and where. The PRC has major advantages in its ability to sus- 
tain fighting on a large scale in the seas and airspace near Taiwan. 

Beijing often cannot match the united diplomacy of Washing- 
ton and its allies and partners in Asia and Europe, but this situation 
is evolving. The United States and NATO allies the United Kingdom 
and France hold three of five of the permanent UN Security Council 
seats. Although China acquired chairmanship of four UN specialized 
agencies, the United States and its European and Asian allies com- 
bined hold chairmanship of six.** But China does not stand idle. It is 
strengthening its military partnership with Russia. It maintains close 
relations with Iran, Pakistan, Myanmar, and North Korea. All of these 
except North Korea have conducted joint military exercises in several 
locations. China, Russia, and Iran have carried out joint naval exercises. 
Russian and Chinese bombers have flown together in patrols over the 
Sea of Japan.% Moreover, PRC economic linkages and dependencies 
have a value that can influence and compel behavior even among U.S. 
allies, the Philippines being a case in point. For instance, China recently 
concluded both the Regional Comprehensive Economic Partnership 
in Asia, which includes all five U.S. Asian treaty allies and a bilateral 
investment treaty with the European Union (EU). 

Although China is catching up, the United States still generally leads 
in the application of advanced technologies.** Moreover, Beijing’s soft 
power and values appeal only to governments with authoritarian ten- 
dencies. India, although not a treaty ally of the United States, increas- 
ingly sees its capacity to avoid intimidation from Beijing as linked to 
ever-closer relations with the West. Further, publics in the democracies 
now decisively see China as a threat to their values and well-being. In 
October 2020, a Pew poll showed that in twelve democracies in Europe 
and Asia, majorities of at least 70 percent had a very or somewhat unfa- 
vorable view of China. A report published in November 2020 by the 
Central European Institute of Asian Studies revealed that in all thirteen 
European nations surveyed, respondents had a negative view of Chi- 
na’s “effect on democracy in other countries.”*° Finally, in addition to 
all these factors are the many substantial domestic problems China cur- 
rently faces that will to some degree constrain its external behavior.” In 
short, there is much repair to be done with respect to U.S. international 
influence and America’s alliance systems after the Trump years, but 
enormous potential power resides in these nations to work together to 
deal successfully with China. 
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The United States and China are well on their way to confrontation, 
which could eventually lead to war. During the past two years, almost 
every international issue divided Washington and Beijing. They dis- 
agreed about the most effective ideological underpinnings and political 
structures for modern societies, the futures of Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
freedom of navigation and the nature of maritime claims in the South 
China Sea, how best to curtail the North Korean and Iranian nuclear 
weapons programs, nuclear weapons and arms control, cyber penetra- 
tion and other influence operations, the place of alliances in the current 
era, bilateral trade and intellectual property, human rights, 5G net- 
works and advanced technology, climate change, China’s Belt and Road 
Initiative and geoeconomic coercion, the India-China dispute in the 
Himalayas, and the proper roles and missions of international organi- 
zations. In the fervor of the just completed U.S. electoral season, many 
of these disagreements have worsened, a problematical reality that the 
Biden administration just inherited. 


In the past few years, Beijing and Washington seemed uninterested 
in using diplomacy to arrest the potentially catastrophic decline in 
their relations. Few meetings have been held between the top diplo- 
mats of the two sides, and crisis management mechanisms are mor- 
ibund.** Thus neither the United States nor China made any serious 
effort to reduce disagreements on the major issues between them. 
Instead, they hurled daily public accusations against the other. Sec- 
retary of State Mike Pompeo all but said that Washington could not 
successfully address its problems with Beijing as long as the Chinese 
Communist Party ruled there—in short, a call for regime change. 
China in its media has found nothing good to say about the United 
States, from its racial and class problems to its international behavior. 
This absence of diplomacy perplexes because it widens the U.S.-China 
gulf and increases the likelihood of eventual violent confrontation. 
History is replete with examples of how such conflict-ridden policies 
by contending states lead to tragedy. One hopes that the Biden admin- 
istration will rectify this problem. 


No grand bargain will be struck between the United States and 
China on world order. Dozens of such well-meaning formulae have 
been offered by distinguished analysts in the present public debate.” 
None is likely to work. The United States and China have different his- 
tories, political cultures, values, perceived national interests, long-term 
foreign policy goals, and visions of domestic and world order. This is 
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especially true given that both the U.S. and Chinese governments cur- 
rently strive for illusionary primacy in the Indo-Pacific. Because each 
is seeking primary leadership in Asia, they will not reach a sustained 
and stable “grand bargain” about the region for the foreseeable future. 
Only quality diplomacy on both sides will rescue them from possible 
catastrophe. Only quality diplomacy, issue by issue, can slowly build 
possibilities for practical cooperation in addressing the common prob- 
lems that have come, more and more, to mark this age of intense global- 
ization and digital revolution. 


As the great diplomatic historian Ernest May stressed, history pro- 
vides the most common form of evidence and reasoning in forming 
public policy. It is filled with pertinent questions and insights—but not 
analogous policy prescriptions. In that spirit, Henry Kissinger observes 
that the current state of U.S.-China relations reminds him of the period 
before World War I, when Europe’s leaders would not have made the 
decisions they did had they known the horrible consequences. 
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U.S.-TAIWAN 
POLICY EVOLVES 


The island now known as Taiwan—formally the Republic of China 
(ROC)—was ruled by its indigenous inhabitants until the Dutch col- 
onized part of the island between 1624 and 1668. The island became a 
short-lived kingdom of Ming dynasty generals driven out by the Qing 
conquerors in China until it was taken over by the Qing empire in 1688. 
The Qing remained for about two hundred years and fostered more set- 
tlement of the island from the mainland until they ceded Taiwan (then 
also commonly called Formosa) to Japan after the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-95. Taiwan remained under Japanese rule until 1945, when it was 
returned to Chinese rule by decision of the American, Chinese, and 
British leaders, announced in the Cairo Declaration of December 1943. 
The net result has been that, since 1895, Taiwan was under mainland 
rule only between 1945 and 1949. 

After the Kuomintang (KMT) fled to Taiwan in 1949, and China 
entered the Korean War in the autumn of 1950, the United States joined 
in the illusion that the only legitimate government of China was in 
Taipei and regarded the fate of Taiwan as an open international ques- 
tion that, one way or another, should only be settled peacefully. In 1954, 
Washington, in the spirit of the intensifying Cold War, formalized mil- 
itary assistance to Taiwan with the Mutual Defense Treaty Between 
the United States and the Republic of China, which began decades of 
American support for the island.3° 

The next major evolution in U.S. policy toward Taiwan began in 1967 
as former Vice President Richard M. Nixon observed that “we simply 
cannot afford to leave China forever outside the family of nations.” 
After Nixon became president, he dispatched Henry Kissinger in 
July 1971 on a secret visit to thaw relations between the United States 
and China and to discuss the primary concerns of the two sides. For 
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Washington, those were to balance the power of the Soviet Union and 
end the Vietnam War. Beijing sought American agreement that Taiwan 
was an indelible part of China. 

Nixon realized that normalization of U.S.-PRC relations would 
upset Taipei. In June 1971, he told the U.S. ambassador to the ROC that 
“we must have in mind, and they must be prepared for the fact, that 
there will continue to be a step-by-step, a more normal relationship 
with the other—the Chinese mainland. Because our interests require 
it. Not because we love them, but because they’re there.”3* When Nixon 
surprised the world with a televised announcement in July of that year 
that he would travel to China, he stressed that warmer U.S.-China rela- 
tions would “not be at the expense of our old friends.” 

In February 1972, after intense negotiation during the Nixon visit, 
Washington and Beijing issued a joint statement in Shanghai—the 
first of the Three Communiques that have provided the scaffolding 
for U.S. policy affecting Taiwan and China over the decades. In this 
first communique, a profound compromise between Washington and 
Beijing noted that “the United States acknowledges that all Chinese 
on either side of the Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one China and 
that Taiwan is a part of China. The United States Government does 
not challenge that position.” 

In 1979, in the second communique, the Carter administration estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Beijing and acknowledged “the Chinese 
position that there is but one China and Taiwan is part of China,” recog- 
nized the PRC “as the sole legal Government of China,” and stated that 
“the people of the United States will maintain cultural, commercial, and 
other unofficial relations with the people of Taiwan.” In short, Washing- 
ton cut official ties with Taipei to establish relations with Beijing. 
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After much of Congress objected to what it perceived as this U.S. 
abandonment of Taiwan, the Carter administration then proposed 
in 1979 the Taiwan Enabling Act as a roadmap for unofficial relations 
with Taiwan. However, it did not receive the necessary approval from 
U.S. lawmakers.*° Congress instead passed the stronger 1979 Taiwan 
Relations Act (TRA) with veto-proof majorities, which were enough to 
convince the president to sign the bill into law. The TRA, among other 
things, states that it is U.S. policy to “consider any effort to determine 
the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful means, including by boy- 
cotts or embargoes, a threat to the peace and security of the Western 
Pacific area and of grave concern to the United States”; “to maintain the 
capacity of the United States to resist any resort to force or other forms 
of coercion that would jeopardize the security, or the social or economic 
system, of the people on Taiwan”; to provide defensive arms to Taipei; 
and to maintain cultural and commercial ties between the American 
and Taiwanese people. It also laid out procedures for applying U.S. laws 
to Taiwan and established the American Institute in Taiwan (AIT) as a 
congressionally chartered quasi-embassy.” 

On August 17, 1982, the United States, then led by President Ronald 
Reagan, and China issued the final of the Three Communiques. This doc- 
ument noted the PRC position that “the question of Taiwan is China’s 
internal affair”; stated that Washington had “no intention of infringing 
on Chinese sovereignty and territorial integrity, or interfering in China’s 
internal affairs, or pursuing a policy of ‘two Chinas’ or ‘one China, one 
Taiwan”; and said that the United States would seek “gradually to reduce its 
sale of arms to Taiwan, leading, over a period of time, to a final resolution.”* 

That same summer, Reagan administration officials wrote two 
now-declassified cables that clarified the U.S. view of relations with 
Taiwan. A July message from Undersecretary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger to AIT Director James Lilley stressed that reduced U.S. arms 
sales to Taiwan were “premised ona continuation of the Chinese policy 
of seeking a peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue.”*° Then, on August 
17, the day the third U.S.-China communique was issued, Secretary of 
State George Shultz instructed Lilley to convey the Six Assurances to 
the Taiwan government that the United States 


“has not agreed to set a date for ending arms sales to Taiwan”; 
“has not agreed to consult with the PRC on arms sales to Taiwan”; 


“will not play any mediation role between Taipei and Beijing”; 
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“has not agreed to revise the Taiwan Relations Act”; 
“has not altered its position regarding sovereignty over Taiwan”; and 


“will not exert pressure on Taiwan to enter into negotiations with 
the PRC.”#° 


Statements and actions during the Clinton presidency were a micro- 
cosm of the balancing act required by U.S. policy affecting Taiwan and 
China. In 1994, the administration presented the results of its Taiwan 
Policy Review, a comprehensive examination of the U.S. stance toward 
the island. Washington announced that it was “prepared to send 
high-level officials from U.S. economic and technical agencies to visit 
Taiwan,” that it would change the name of the Taiwanese counterpart to 
AIT from the Coordination Council for North American A ffairs to the 
Taipei Economic and Cultural Representative Office (TECRO), and 
that Taiwanese officials would be allowed to transit through the United 
States “consistent with security and comfort and convenience.”*" 

When Taiwanese President Lee Teng-hui accepted an invitation to 
attend an event at Cornell University in 1995, the Clinton administra- 
tion opposed the trip on the grounds that such a visit would overstep 
the bounds of the unofficial relationship between the United States and 
Taiwan. The administration relented after Congress voted overwhelm- 
ingly in support of the visit.** Beijing responded by firing missiles into 
the waters off Taiwan after Lee’s visit and again before Taiwan’s first 
presidential election in 1996, prompting the dispatch of American air- 
craft carriers to the Taiwan Strait to demonstrate dominating American 
military strength. After the crisis, Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher urged cross-strait stability and declared, “We have emphasized to 
both sides the importance of avoiding provocative actions or unilateral 
measures that would alter the status quo or pose a threat to peaceful 
resolution of outstanding issues.”* Clinton in 1998 articulated what is 
known as the Three Nos when he announced, “we don’t support inde- 
pendence for Taiwan, or two Chinas, or one Taiwan-one China. And 
we don’t believe that Taiwan should be a member in any organization 
for which statehood is a requirement.”#+ 

As President George W. Bush took office in 2001, the election the 
year before of Taiwanese President Chen Shui-bian of the independence- 
leaning Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) made for tense cross-strait 
relations. The Bush administration (as well as the administrations that 
followed) also publicly recognized Taiwan’s importance as a major U.S. 
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trading partner and a crucial player in the world’s information technol- 
ogy supply chain, not simply as a troublesome issue in Washington’s 
relationship with Beijing. In January 2002, following groundwork laid 
by the Clinton administration, Taiwan joined the World Trade Orga- 
nization (WTO) under the name of Separate Customs Territory of 
Taiwan, Penghu, Kinmen and Matsu. Mainland China had entered the 
group one month earlier.*° Taiwan was admitted because membership 
is not limited to nations; China’s entrance was conditioned on Taiwan’s. 

Bush, like his predecessors, was keen to maintain restraint on 
both sides of the Taiwan Strait. At a 2002 news conference, he pro- 
nounced that the “‘one China policy’ means the issue ought to be 
resolved peacefully.”*” When in 2003 Washington worried that Pres- 
ident Chen’s proposed referendum on PRC missiles pointed toward 
Taiwan could be a precedent for a similar poll on independence, 
Bush declared that “the comments and actions made by the leader of 
Taiwan indicate that he may be willing to make decisions unilaterally, 
to change the status quo, which we oppose.”** Cross-strait relations 
once again grew precarious when Beijing passed the 2005 Anti- 
Secession Law, which allowed the PRC to use “non-peaceful means” 
to prevent Taiwan independence in certain circumstances. Bush the 
same year said in an interview that “if China were to invade unilat- 
erally, we would rise up in the spirit of [the] Taiwan Relations Act. If 
Taiwan were to declare independence unilaterally, it would be a uni- 
lateral decision that would then change the U.S. equation.”*? 

The Obama administration sold Taiwan advanced PAC-3 missile 
defense batteries and notified a significant F-16 upgrade that brought 
Taiwan’s force up to the level of the most advanced F-16 configuration. 
However, it refused to sell new F-16s to the island in 2011 despite bipar- 
tisan legislation in support of the deal.s° Obama’s time in office largely 
coincided with the Beijing-friendly KMT party President Ma Ying- 
jeou’s tenure in Taiwan. During these years, the United States sent only 
one to three ships per year through the Taiwan Strait, allowed Taiwan 
to participate in the U.S. Visa Waiver Program, signed legislation to sell 
Taiwan four used missile frigates, and permitted TECRO to hold a cel- 
ebration at Twin Oaks, the former Washington residence of the ROC 
ambassador to the United States. 

Thus, over the decades, Washington’s administration pronounce- 
ments, congressional actions, and diplomatic cables coalesced into a 
U.S. One China policy that, as Bonnie S. Glaser and Michael J. Green 
authoritatively stress, “recognizes the PRC as the sole legal government 
of China but only acknowledges the Chinese position that Taiwan is 
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part of China. Thus, the United States maintains formal relations with 
the PRC and has unofficial relations with Taiwan.” In short, no U.S. 
policy of two Chinas or of one China, one Taiwan. 

When then President-Elect Trump spoke on the phone with Tai- 
wanese President Tsai Ing-wen in December 2016, Obama said the 
incoming Trump administration was within its rights to review the One 
China policy, but stressed that the “status quo, although not completely 
satisfactory to any of the parties involved, has kept the peace and allowed 
the Taiwanese to be a pretty successful ... economy and a people who 
have a high degree of self-determination.” Obama cautioned that out- 
side of U.S.-China relations “there’s probably no bilateral relationship 
that carries more significance and ... where there’s also the potential, 
if that relationship breaks down or goes into a full conflict mode, that 
everybody is worse off.” 

The Trump administration raised U.S. support for Taiwan higher 
than at any time since 1971.* It reversed Obama administration policy 
and helped finalize the 2020 sale of sixty-six F-16s to Taiwan. The 
administration shuffled responsibilities of the deputy assistant secre- 
taries of defense (DASD) to add Taiwan to the portfolio of the DASD 
for East Asia responsible for U.S. partners and allies in the Pacific, 
rather than to a DASD for mainland China. Public and private visits by 
U.S. and Taiwanese officials grew in profile. The Trump administration 
allowed President Tsai to stay for two days each way on her 2019 transit 
through the United States in a break from the usual one-day stopover 
policy, and when Health and Human Services Secretary Alex Azar 
stopped in Taipei in August 2020, he became the highest-ranking U.S. 
government official to visit the island in decades.5° One month later, 
U.S. Undersecretary of State for Economic Growth, Energy, and the 
Environment Keith Krach attended the funeral of former Taiwanese 
President Lee Teng-hui; in November 2020, U.S. Rear Admiral Michael 
Studeman traveled unannounced to the island; and on January 9, 2021, 
Secretary of State Pompeo removed all restrictions governing interac- 
tion between the U.S. and Taiwan governments.*” The president also 
signed the FY2017 National Defense Authorization Act, which encour- 
aged the secretary of defense to “carry out a program of exchanges of 
senior military officers”; the 2018 Taiwan Travel Act, which said the 
U.S. government should promote “visits between officials from the 
United States and Taiwan at all levels”; and the 2020 Taiwan Assurance 
Act, which urged regular arms sales to Taiwan.** U.S. Navy ships also 
increased their transits.5° 

The Biden administration immediately tried to strike in its policy 
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toward Taiwan a new balance. As we mentioned at the beginning of 
the report, the administration, notably in its January 23 statement, has 
stressed sympathy for Taiwan while reaffirming the “longstanding 
commitments” of the United States, “as outlined in the Three Commu- 
niques, the Taiwan Relations Act, and the Six Assurances.” It pledged 
only to “continue to assist Taiwan in maintaining a sufficient self- 
defense capability,” while stressing that “our commitment to Taiwan is 
rock-solid.” 
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TAIWAN RISES 


Taiwan is one of the most successful societies on Earth. Unlike dozens 
of nations, it is now a flourishing democracy. Unlike dozens of nations, 
it is governed by rule of law. Unlike dozens of nations, it holds free and 
fair elections. Unlike dozens of nations, it protects the political and 
human rights of its citizens. Unlike dozens of nations, it has an unfet- 
tered and competitive media. Unlike dozens of nations, it endorses 
religious diversity. Unlike dozens of nations, it is a responsible interna- 
tional actor. It also has a population of twenty-three million, larger than 
most nations. 

Including its first direct presidential vote in 1996, Taiwan has held 
seven presidential elections with minimal irregularities. Voters have 
transferred power back and forth from the KMT—which ran the island 
under martial law and for a period thereafter—to the DPP. Taiwan 
ranks just behind South Korea and ahead of the United States in press 
freedom and has instituted a society-wide effort to combat false or mis- 
leading claims through education programs, an independent online 
list of disproven conspiracy theories, laws to combat foreign influence 
efforts, and algorithms that focus on consensus rather than division 
in internet conversations.°° Taiwanese citizens are enthusiastic about 
their governing system. The 2020 presidential elections saw a 75 per- 
cent voter turnout.” In a survey that same year, 79.7 percent of those 
polled said that democracy, though flawed, was the best system of gov- 
ernment for Taiwan. Additionally, 63 percent said they were optimistic 
about their democracy—an increase of 19.9 percent from 2019.” 

Although the pandemic sent democracies and illiberal regimes alike 
scrambling to avoid economic rupture, Taiwan was one of a small group 
of societies to end 2020 with positive real GDP growth and projects a 
2.5 percent increase in 2020.% Its exports in 2020 were the highest in the 
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history of its economy.®* Many of the trends that made Taiwan successful 
in 2020 are likely to continue. As more people around the world rely on 
technology to work and be entertained from home, Taiwan’s electronics 
and manufacturing sectors are expected to rise to meet increased global 
demand and buttress the economy for the immediate future.% 

Taiwan’s dominance in chip manufacturing means it possesses a 
component essential to the American, Chinese, and the global econo- 
mies.°° A continuation of the U.S.-China trade confrontation remains 
a risk, but economic forecasts for Taiwan from late 2020 project GDP 
growth for 2021 to exceed 3 percent and continued positive growth 
through at least 2025. 

At the same time, strong economic performance and an effective 
response to the coronavirus pandemic should not distract from vul- 
nerabilities that could threaten Taipei’s sustained economic success. 
Although Taiwan dominates the market for cutting-edge semiconduc- 
tor chips, it lags in the software expertise needed to make full use of its 
lead in advanced hardware and especially in fields that place a premium 
on the integration of the two. Application of Taiwanese chip technol- 
ogy largely takes place abroad, and Taiwan is not positioned to merge 
software and hardware at home.® In 2019, Taiwan had nearly 76,000 
students enrolled in university programs for math, statistics, informa- 
tion, and communication technologies compared to 163,000 in engi- 
neering and manufacturing and processing-related fields.° 

Of further concern is that the Taiwanese population shrank by 
0.2 percent in 2020.” The aging island is on the demographic path to 20 
percent of the population older than sixty-five by 2025 and faces asso- 
ciated challenges to the workforce, government accounts, and military 
service.” All of this combined with labor and land scarcity, talent migra- 
tion to mainland China and the United States, government initiatives 
such as the 5+2 Innovative Industries Plan that have yet to yield signifi- 
cant results, and a start-up ecosystem too focused on Taiwan’s relatively 
small market pose formidable hurdles.” 

Nevertheless, many countries would be delighted to have Taiwan’s 
economic advantages. A high-tech and sophisticated business culture, 
a hardworking and disciplined workforce, and internal political stability 
promise Taiwan’s continued economic growth and increased prosperity. 

Volatile cross-strait relations in Taiwan’s early years did not guar- 
antee that Taiwan would have the stability and prosperity that draw so 
much praise today. War seemed imminent at times during the reign of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Banners reading “Recover the Mainland” hung over 
Taiwanese roads.” In a1956 discussion with U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
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State Walter Robertson, Chiang said that “it would be difficult to return 
to China right now; however, it would be impossible to maintain status 
quo eternally. Therefore, within several years, I would like to return to 
China. It will take some time, and the U.S. support will be absolutely 
important.” Lack of American endorsement, though, contributed to 
Taiwan’s never launching an invasion. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s son Chiang Ching-kuo came to power in May 
1978 shortly before the United States cut diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan, and quickly articulated a policy of Three Nos—no contact, 
no negotiation, and no compromise with China. However, in the years 
before his death in 1988, the younger Chiang both opened links with 
the PRC—which allowed Taiwanese citizens to visit relatives on the 
mainland—and moved Taiwan toward democratization. Democracy, 
he understood, would shore up American support.’5 

Chiang’s successor Lee Teng-hui emphasized a separate Taiwanese 
identity, which complicated cross-strait relations. His statement that 
Taipei and Beijing had a “special state-to-state relationship” did not win 
him favor on the mainland.” 

When DPP candidate Chen Shui-ban came to power in 2000, the 
first non-KMT president in Taiwan’s history was careful to project a 
moderate tone early in his presidency. Chen’s inauguration speech 
emphasized shared traits between Taiwanese and Chinese and said “as 
long as the CCP [Chinese Communist Party] regime has no intention 
to use military force against Taiwan, I pledge that during my term in 
office, I will not declare independence, I will not change the national 
title, I will not push forth the inclusion of the so-called ‘state-to-state’ 
description in the Constitution, and I will not promote a referendum 
to change the status quo in regard to the question of independence or 
unification.””” Despite sharp protest from both Washington and Bei- 
jing, Chen did call for a referendum in 2004, which included language 
on PRC missiles directed at Taiwan and cross-strait negotiations. The 
United States and China both worried this was a step toward a pro- 
independence referendum, but the results were voided on the basis of 
inadequate turnout.”® 

KMT candidate Ma Ying-jeou’s election in 2008 saw a considerable 
warming of trade, increased travel, and more frequent communica- 
tion between the two sides. In his first inaugural address, Ma said that 
Taiwan would “enter consultations with mainland China over Taiwan’s 
international space and a possible cross-strait peace accord.””? How- 
ever, in the later years of his presidency, Ma faced pressure from the 
Taiwanese people, who did not always appreciate his cooperation with 
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Beijing. This culminated in the 2014 Sunflower Movement, when stu- 
dent activists occupied the Legislative Yuan in protest of a free services 
trade agreement with China, which never went into effect.*° 

When DPP candidate Tsai Ing-wen came to office in 2016, anti- 
mainland sentiment was on the rise in Taiwan. Despite Tsai’s efforts 
to subtly reassure China of her aversion to declaring independence— 
her promise to adhere to the ROC constitution and laws governing 
cross-strait relations insinuated that she would not formally separate 
from the mainland—formal communication with China was, and 
remains, infrequent.” 

Amid this backdrop, Taiwanese public opinion of China does not 
portend well for unification or a more conciliatory policy toward the 
mainland. Promisingly, Taiwan does not appear in favor of a whole- 
sale abandonment of cross-strait dialogue. According to one survey, 
76.9 percent of Taiwanese people approve or strongly approve of con- 
tinuing people-to-people exchanges with China if the pandemic threat 
passes; 85.3 percent support or strongly support engagement with 
Beijing “while parity and dignity are maintained,” not least because 
of the Taiwan business community’s investments on the mainland.* 
China itself though is exceedingly unpopular in Taiwan. The latest 
Pew polls show that 61 percent of adults have an unfavorable view of 
the PRC.* Unification on Beijing’s terms is met with a similar lack of 
enthusiasm. Approximately 1 percent of Taiwanese support unification 
immediately and more than 60 percent are against unification under 
“one country, two systems.”*+ 

Meanwhile, the warming of U.S.-Taiwan relations under the Tsai 
and Trump administrations has promoted U.S. standing on the island. 
A poll conducted by Taipei’s Mainland Affairs Council showed that 
73-4 percent of respondents approve of stronger U.S.-Taiwan engage- 
ment to bolster defense and security and a Pew survey revealed that 
85 percent are in favor of closer U.S.-Taiwan economic ties.*5 In the 
same Pew study, more than two-thirds of participants expressed a 
favorable view of the United States—nearly double the number of 
those who see China in a positive light.** Of note is the confidence 
Taiwanese citizens have in U.S. willingness to use force to respond to 
a Chinese attack. According to a 2020 survey, more than 60 percent 
expect American aid if Taiwan suffers an unprovoked attack, but 53.2 
percent expect the United States to fight in support of Taiwan if the 
island declares independence.*’ 
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CHINA CONFRONTS 
TAIWAN 


China’s policy that Taiwan is part of the PRC has been nothing if not 
strategically consistent.** Beijing intended to annex Taiwan immediately 
after the end of the Chinese Civil War, but the outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 and the 1954 U.S.-Taiwan mutual defense treaty put those plans 
on hold.*® When China sought to improve relations with the United States 
in the early 1970s, the Taiwan issue was atop priority for Beijing. As Zhou 
Enlai claimed to Henry Kissinger, “Taiwan has belonged to China for 
more than 1000 years... . Taiwanis a Chinese province, is already restored 
to China, and is an inalienable part of Chinese territory.”°° 

Deng Xiaoping viewed Taiwan as a natural economic partner and 
believed that deepening cross-strait economic ties would eventually pave 
the road to “peaceful reunification” under the One Country, Two Systems 
framework also being idealized for the future of Hong Kong." Deng also 
made clear that the use of force in principle was a live option for Beijing: 
“We are pursuing a policy of ‘one country, two systems.’ ... Ifthe problem 
cannot be solved by peaceful means, then it must be solved by force.” 

After Tiananmen Square and the fall and splintering of the Soviet 
Union, Jiang Zemin and his colleagues became more worried about 
Taiwan and its increasingly separate identity.°’ Although the two polit- 
ical parties, the KMT and the CCP, came to a partial agreement—the 
so-called 1992 Consensus—that there was One China, they differed on 
the meaning of the term. And amid rising tensions and in advance of 
Taiwan’s first direct presidential election in 1996, China launched mis- 
siles toward Taiwan’s adjoining waters. As foreign ministry spokesman 
Shen Guofang stressed on March 15, 1996, “China has never promised to 
abstain from resorting to arms.” To again reinforce that point, in 2005 
China passed the Anti-Secession Law, which stated that China could 
use “non-peaceful means” if Taiwan secessionist forces sought inde- 
pendence or if it deemed that possibilities of peaceful reunification were 
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“completely exhausted.” This language is significant: many on both sides 
of the strait now believe that that situation has already been reached. 

When KMT politician Ma Ying-jeou won the Taiwanese presidency 
in 2008, Beijing took a more conciliatory policy than it did under 
Ma’s DPP predecessor Chen Shui-bian. Beijing resumed cross-strait 
exchanges with Taipei, cooperated with Ma to strengthen economic ties 
and advanced a number of agreements that increased cross-strait flights 
and boosted the flow of mainland tourists to Taiwan, lowered regulations 
and tariffs on cross-strait trade, and allowed Taiwan’s participation in 
select international bodies and forums such as the World Health Assem- 
bly (WHA). However, this coincided with rising anti-Chinese sentiment 
in Taiwan. Ma’s domestic popularity faded and Taiwan’s citizens reacted 
to Xi’s increased focus on the One China principle.°° Xi Jinping stressed 
to a senior Taiwanese envoy in October 2013 that a political solution to 
cross-strait relations could not be postponed forever.” 

This relatively harmonious PRC policy toward Taiwan changed 
abruptly when DPP stalwart Tsai Ing-wen was elected president in 
2016. In June of that year, China ended official contact with Taiwan 
because of what it asserted was President Tsai’s noncommitment to 
One China.°* Since 2016 China has also 


selectively enforced agreements with Taiwan; 


made it more difficult for DPP-sympathetic scholars and business lead- 
ers to work in China; 


worked to push Taiwan out of the international system and reduce its 
diplomatic allies; 


coerced foreign businesses to refer to Taiwan as part of China; 


cut all official cross-strait exchanges, reduced the flow of Chinese group 
tourists, and banned individual travel by Chinese citizens to the island; 


prevented Taiwan from participating in bodies such as the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the UN International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO); and 


significantly increased its military intimidation of Taiwan.°? 


Beijing will not accept from Taiwan anything other than explicit accep- 
tance of Beijing’s interpretation of the 1992 Consensus, which Tsai has 
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refused to do.'°° In China’s view, the One Country, Two Systems frame- 
work applied to Taiwan would mean that 


the Republic of China would no longer exist; 
the PRC would absorb Taiwan and the PRC flag would fly over Taiwan; 


Taiwan would become a special administrative region like Hong Kong 
and Macau; 


Beijing would take charge of Taiwanese foreign and defense policy; 


Taiwan’s economy and society would continue to exist in their pres- 
ent state; 


Taiwan would maintain its own army, China would not station troops in 
Taiwan, and the United States would not project military force toward 
China from Taiwan; and 


China would decide how Taiwan’s leaders are chosen and would not 
allow certain leaders to be selected.'*! 


It is no surprise that these conditions are unacceptable to any con- 
ceivable Taiwan government. In a January 2020 speech, Tsai Ing-wen 
stressed that “as president of the Republic of China, I must solemnly 
emphasize that we have never accepted the ‘1992 Consensus’... because 
the Beijing authorities’ definition of the ‘1992 Consensus’ is ‘one China’ 
and ‘one country, two systems.””!” 

This brings us to today and Beijing’s future policies toward Taiwan. 
Because those policies are considered and decided behind closed doors, 
we have to speculate. However, it would be surprising if the Chinese 
leadership did not notice the following regarding Taiwan: 


China’s mix of incentives and coercion over seven decades has linked 
the economies of the island and the mainland but produced no move- 
ment toward Taiwan unification. 


The Chinese will notice that trends now in Taiwan are all toward sep- 
aration, fed by Xi’s behavior, the fate of Hong Kong, and the strength 
of Taiwan’s democratic institutions. In Taiwan’s 2020 presidential elec- 
tion, Tsai Ing-wen won reelection with 57 percent of the vote, one of the 
biggest electoral victories in the history of Taiwanese democracy.'3 A 
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survey released by Pew in May 2020 showed that 66 percent of adults 
in Taiwan identify as Taiwanese, 28 percent identify as Taiwanese and 
Chinese, and 4 percent see themselves only as Chinese.'°4 


The fate of Hong Kong has in Taiwan irreparably ended One 
Country, Two Systems as a viable model for peaceful integration 
into the mainland.'°5 


Taiwan’s vibrant democratic system could eventually become an alter- 
native—and thus athreat—to the communist system on the mainland.'’° 


Taiwan’s successful mitigation of the coronavirus has strengthened its 
international standing, especially with Japan and Australia, two U.S. 
Pacific treaty allies. 


Support for Taiwan is now stronger in the United States than in many 
decades, including in Congress and by the American public. Congress 
passed the Taiwan Travel Act in 2018, and the TAIPEI Act and Taiwan 
Assurance Act in 2020, to strengthen U.S.-Taiwan relations.'” Fifteen 
Republican and nine Democratic senators make up the Senate Taiwan 
Caucus, and sixty-two Republicans and fifty-eight Democrats are part 
of the group’s counterpart in the House."** A poll conducted in July and 
August of 2020 by the Center for Strategic and International Studies 
used a ten-point scale to gauge willingness to defend allies. It revealed 
that the American public was more eager to defend Taiwan (an average 
response of 6.69) than Australia (6.38). Appetites for defending Japan 
(6.88), South Korea (6.92), or an unspecified partner in the South 
China Sea (6.97) were also comparable to results on Taiwan." 


The Biden administration will seek to strengthen U.S. alliances and its 
power projection into the Asia-Pacific in order to increase deterrence 
against a PRC attack on Taiwan. The United States will become better 
positioned and more influential in the region than in recent years. 


Time does not appear to be on China’s side regarding the integration of 
Taiwan into the mainland, unless the timeline is decades to a century to 
amillennium. 


It is now hard to imagine Taiwan reunification with China without a 


successful use of force or massive nonviolent coercion by Beijing, 
unless the PRC profoundly changes its political system." 
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One can perhaps see Xi’s frustration in a speech he gave on January 
2, 2019, commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the Message to 
Compatriots in Taiwan: “We will work with the greatest sincerity and 
exert utmost efforts to achieve peaceful reunification, because this 
works best for the people on both sides and for our whole nation. We 
do not renounce the use of force and reserve the option of taking all 
necessary measures.”"! 

In 2019, for the first time in two decades, People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) aircraft breached the median line, an unofficial boundary 
between two sides in the Taiwan Strait. In the months after a series of 
high-level meetings between U.S. and Taiwanese officials in Septem- 
ber 2020, Beijing sent dozens of aircraft across the line."* Chinese pro- 
paganda organs increased the bellicosity of rhetoric toward Taiwan in 
videos of drills featuring amphibious landing craft, statements from 
Beijing’s Taiwan Affairs Office that the “root cause for cross-strait ten- 
sions is the DPP leadership that refuses to recognize ... the one-China 
principle,” and Global Times commentary that “continued military 
muscle-flexing is the only answer to cross-strait stability.”"? Chinese 
Premier Li Keqiang and State Councilor Wang Yi avoided a reference 
to peaceful reunification when speaking in May 2020 at the National 
People’s Congress, although the government-approved report of pro- 
ceedings reintroduced the term."* 

Xi Jinping may not have decided whether to take an even harder line 
toward Taiwan, but his tolerance for risk is demonstrated by China’s 
aggressive stance on territorial disputes in the South China Sea, and 
with India and Japan."5 At the same time, Xi is careful to avoid articu- 
lating a specific deadline for reunification, and his statements indicate 
a desire to make progress, but not necessarily a need to rush the issue."® 

In any case, China will calculate its national interests carefully if it 
does decide to use force against Taiwan absent a crossing of one of Chi- 
na’s red lines, and good reasons not to use force are numerous. As dis- 
cussed in detail later, a PRC attack on Taiwan would disrupt Xi’s plans 
for domestic renewal, weaken China’s global standing, likely lead to 
substantial international sanctions, promote a global anti-China coa- 
lition, and could lead to war with the United States. Further, the PLA 
might not win quickly, or at all. Nevertheless, the PRC tends to favor 
worst-case scenarios and could respond harshly to what it regards as 
provocative actions by the United States or Taiwan."” History is full of 
such miscalculations that lead to war. 
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THREE SCENARIOS 
FOR A MILITARY 
CONFLICT OVER TAIWAN 


Before going further, both of us wish to stress that, in preparing this 
report, we have not had access to or made any use of classified national 
security information of the United States."* 

The prevailing assumption among experts we respect is that China 
would try to coerce Taiwan into a more pliable posture, but that this 
coercion probably would not be violent. China has many ways to harass 
Taiwan, measures that could increase the pain for all segments of Tai- 
wan’s society and signal that these costs could be eased only by adopting 
a stance that China regards as more deferential, less separatist. China 
could signal to Japan or South Korea, and others, that if they join others 
in confronting China, they could no longer count on the trade, security, 
and peace to which they are accustomed. China could start blacklisting 
enterprises that do business in or with Taiwan or with certain enter- 
prises in Taiwan. 

These measures could grow into more dangerous forms of harass- 
ment, such as interruptions in commerce or cyberattacks or worse. 
Those who have followed the recent history of China’s crackdown in 
Hong Kong can see an illustration of the pattern. 

We are not sure these coercive measures would accomplish the 
PRC’s goals vis-a-vis Taiwan. China’s incremental steps in Hong 
Kong (and Xinjiang) did not appear to have met PRC objectives, and 
Beijing had to eventually wield the hammer. It is unclear whether Tai- 
wan’s citizens would react to such coercive measures by voting for 
the KMT, and whether the KMT’s leaders would want to exploit such 
Chinese coercion. 

But, if these experts are right and China does not use violence to 
achieve its objectives, then so much the better. That policy problem has 
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been widely discussed in public and is different from the ones we pri- 
marily devote ourselves to in this report. It is the kind of incremental 
pressure and tension that U.S. and allied policymakers are more accus- 
tomed to handling. We hope that China judges that the costs ofa violent 
confrontation would be too high, compared to the benefits. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the odds of other scenarios are high 
enough that they now warrant immediate serious attention. To put it 
another way, how high would the odds of catching a deadly illness need 
to be before you would pay high costs—even undertake preventive 
surgery—to head off or meet the danger? 

China is now in a prewar tempo of political and military prepara- 
tions. We do not mean that we know that China is about to embark 
on a war. We simply observe that the Chinese government is taking 
actions that a country would do if it were moving into a prewar mode. 
Politically, it is preparing and conditioning its population for the pos- 
sibility of an armed conflict. Militarily, it is engaging now in a tempo 
of exercises and military preparations that are both sharpening and 
widening the readiness of its armed forces across a range of different 
contingencies on sea, air, land, cyber, or in space. As true of the Israeli 
misreading of Egypt’s intentions in the immediate period before 
the outbreak of the 1973 Yom Kippur War, this level of operational 
activity also complicates the work of foreign intelligence agencies and 
makes it much harder for them to distinguish ominous signals from 
the background noise. 

All three scenarios we describe are alternative futures in which 
the Chinese government has decided to use military instruments to 
demonstrate or establish sovereign Chinese control over Taiwan. 
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SCENARIO 1: CHINA INVADES TAIWAN’S PERIPHERY 


China is already engaged in a campaign of constant military harass- 
ment at the edges of territory under Taiwanese control. These activi- 
ties are often referred to as gray zone conflict. For example, Chinese 
aircraft enter Taiwan’s air defense identification zone, obliging 
Taiwan to send up fighter aircraft—then the intruders return to Chi- 
nese airspace. Or Chinese ships do the same, forcing Taiwan’s navy or 
coast guard to respond." 

The question, though, is what China is actually trying to accomplish. 
It allows Chinese forces to exercise themselves at Taiwan’s expense. It 
can strain and exhaust Taiwan’s air crew and sailors. It can force Taiwan 
to spend more money on fuel and maintenance. It can aggravate Tai- 
wan’s citizens and condition them to the idea that China is unhappy 
and aggressive. None of this really demonstrates Chinese authority 
or advances the possibility of a peaceful reunification of China with 
Taiwan. From a military point of view, these are all preliminaries. 

To take this concept even further, China could decide to more tan- 
gibly demonstrate its power by invading one or another offshore island 
controlled by Taiwan. Within this scenario are four kinds of choices. 
The first, starting farthest away from mainland China, would be 
Taiwan-controlled Taiping Island (see figure 1). Other entities give it 
other names. This island is in the Spratly group, in the South China Sea, 
about equidistant between southern Vietnam and the Philippines. 

A second possibility is the Pratas Islands. These are more of an 
atoll and are also called Dongsha. They are much closer to China and 
Taiwan. If one were to draw a straight line from Hong Kong directly 
to the Luzon Strait, between the northern edge of the Philippines and 
Taiwan, Pratas atoll lies along that line, about halfway to the strait. Thus 
the location of the Pratas Islands has some modest strategic value for 
the Chinese, given that it is on the way from Hong Kong or Hainan 
Island to the Luzon Strait and its Bashi Channel, which is one of the 
principal Chinese outlets to the deep Pacific. 

A third possibility is the Penghu Islands, also known as the Pesca- 
dores. These are closer to southern Taiwan. Then, right off the shore of 
mainland China itself, is Kinmen, which is close to Xiamen, and Matsu, 
which is off the shore near Fuzhou. On these last two possibilities, 
either the Penghu Islands or Kinmen and Matsu, are significant perma- 
nent resident populations of thousands of people. 

Taiping is relatively far away in the already contested South China 
Sea. Pratas does not have a permanent population. At least since August 
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2020, however, Taiwan has deployed hundreds of soldiers to defend 
Pratas.”° The Chinese have been conducting frequent overflights and 


exercises in the vicinity of this atoll. 


Of these four kinds of choices, Pratas would seem to be the most 
tempting for Beijing, if it were undefended. Probably noticing this, 
Taiwan is now defending it. Thus, the first big question in this scenario of 
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China invading the offshore islands, in any of the four cases, is whether 
the Taiwanese defenders will actually fight or immediately capitulate. 

Those who favor World War II analogies could think of Wake 
Island. When the Japanese attacked in December 1941 after Pearl 
Harbor, the Marines and others on Wake Island fought hard. It was 
a doomed fight, but they battled, and the fact that they battled made 
a difference. It helped catalyze and further rally the already roused 
American public. If the Taiwanese fight and casualties are significant, 
it would have a large political effect in Taiwan, in Japan, in the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

Another big question is, if a fight were to break out, would the 
Taiwanese extend it? Imagine a conflict over Pratas, for example, that 
engages the several hundred defenders there and is not over in minutes. 
The Taiwanese would have to decide whether to send more forces. For 
instance, Taipei would have to decide whether to use its submarines, 
surface vessels, or aircraft to interfere with the Chinese attack force. 
Those reinforcements would raise the stakes and extend the conflict. 
If that happened, more bloodshed and clamor would follow, which also 
would have important regional and global political implications. 

We have no idea what the Taiwanese plans are in this scenario. We 
would be surprised if the U.S. government were confident that it knew 
what these plans are. Then again, we are not sure Taiwan’s government 
itself now knows exactly what it would do. 

Superficially, to Chinese planners, an attack on offshore islands 
could look like a relatively low-risk activity. They would have high 
confidence that, militarily, they can take the island that they choose. 
But, again, the question comes back to what China is really trying to 
accomplish. The Chinese would not have settled the underlying issue 
of Taiwan’s sovereignty; they would have only aggravated it. They 
would have only demonstrated overwhelming strength on a periph- 
eral part of the issue. 

The PRC could then pay a high cost in this scenario while achieving 
relatively little. Beijing could imagine it would teach Taiwan alesson. But 
if the Taiwanese fight, and their battle had a large political blowback in 
Taiwan and around the world, the Chinese government could find that 
it had now militarized the otherwise divided, ambivalent population 
of Taiwan and spurred Japanese, American, and other interventions. 
Thus, in this scenario, the Chinese could pay a significant long-term 
cost without having resolved the core issue. However, we stress that, 
like the other scenarios in this report, Beijing’s calculations could be 
different from ours. 
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SCENARIO 2: CHINA QUARANTINES TAIWAN 


By quarantine, we do not mean blockade. In a quarantine scenario, the 
Chinese government would effectively take control of the air and sea 
borders of Taiwan. It would declare control over Taiwan’s airspace so 
that, in effect, Taipei’s Taoyuan International Airport was no longer 
its own international gateway, and Kaohsiung was no longer its own 
international port. The Chinese government would run effectively 
a clearance operation offshore or in the air to screen incoming ships 
and aircraft. The screeners could then wave along what they regarded 
as innocent traffic. Or they could request that suspect ships or aircraft 
divert for full Chinese customs clearance at a neighboring airport on 
the mainland or ina neighboring port, such as Fuzhou or Guangzhou, 
or Xiamen or Shantou. China has excellent “domain awareness,” 
having plenty of ships from its navy, coast guard, and maritime militia 
at its disposal to accomplish this task. 

On January 22, 2021, the Chinese government’s National People’s 
Congress passed a new law governing its coast guard. This law expressly 
authorized coast guard ships to use “all necessary means” against for- 
eign vessels, and to board and inspect such vessels in waters claimed by 
China. The bill empowered the coast guard to create temporary exclu- 
sion zones “as needed” to keep other vessels from entering.” 

The Chinese government could make two kinds of arguments to 
defend such a quarantine. First, of course, is that it is affirming and 
establishing sovereign control over Taiwan. Given that much of the 
world has nominally conceded that there is only one China, and there- 
fore has arguably accepted that China has some sort of sovereign rights 
over Taiwan, the Chinese government could assert that it is both con- 
firming and asserting those rights. 

The Chinese government could run such a quarantine without actu- 
ally trying to take effective control of the Taiwanese people themselves. 
In this scenario, the Chinese government would allow the people in 
Taiwan to run their own affairs on the island, at least for some time, 
as China showed that it controlled who came (and perhaps who went). 

The second argument the Chinese government could make to 
explain its actions goes to the heart of the term quarantine. Beijing 
could say that it has been forced to respond to what the Taiwanese 
and the Americans are doing right now. Taiwan and the United States 
have announced various defense initiatives and arms sales. The two 
plan to bring many missiles and sensors to Taiwan, to reconfigure 
Taiwan’s forces, and to deploy new weapon systems that, according 
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to the Chinese government, are designed to menace Chinese defense 
forces and Chinese commerce. 

So, in this scenario, the Chinese would say, “We see that Taiwan and 
these foreigners are preparing to send hundreds of missiles into Taiwan. 
We are not going to allow all these destabilizing and threatening weapons 
into our territory and we are going to run a quarantine to keep them out.” 

Any student of Cold War history will recognize that this scenario 
could seem analogous to the American position in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis of 1962. Instead of the United States quarantining Cuba to keep 
dangerous Soviet arms out of an island near the United States, the Chi- 
nese government would announce that it is quarantining Taiwan to keep 
destabilizing American arms and foreign military advisors, or other 
foreign military experts (civilian or military), out of its territory, as 
they see it, and Beijing could do this without occupying Taiwan directly, 
without necessarily blockading Taiwan by cutting off or even hindering 
oil or food supplies or passenger traffic, such as the daily ferries. 

This scenario includes variations, in which China engages Tai- 
wan’s air and naval forces that contest this quarantine, or fires salvoes 
of missiles into Taiwan to intimidate its citizens into compliance. The 
point is that, in all of these scenarios, China neither invades Taiwan 
nor attempts to cut off supplies of food or energy, as it would in a full 
siege. The goal is to force Taiwan to accept a loss of control, cutting 
Taiwan off from, at least, transfers of military equipment and associ- 
ated foreign experts. 

This scenario places aheavy burden on foreigners to decide whether 
they will deliberately choose to make a military challenge to this asser- 
tion of Chinese sovereignty. In this context, with the Chinese making 
these arguments, the outsider, such as the United States or Japan, 
would first have to negotiate the divided and contentious domestic poli- 
tics surrounding sucha deliberate and dangerous military challenge. At 
the same time, all would be watching the behavior of Taiwan’s citizens 
and their political divisions and quarrels about how to proceed. 

Beyond the domestic political arguments, military officials could 
also argue about the feasibility of a military response. Chinese forces 
would have the advantage in numbers and logistical sustainment. Civil- 
ian shippers would likely do whatever the Chinese asked. If the United 
States wanted to fight its way in to make cargo deliveries of some kind, 
its military prospects would be problematical. 

Another option for Washington and its allies and friends, how- 
ever, would be to mount a counterblockade to interfere with shipping 
into China. They could take advantage of China’s difficult maritime 
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geography. In the last forty years, China has become a workshop to the 
world and its economy is now directed primarily toward the ocean, not 
inland toward the heartlands of Eurasia. This Chinese trade has various 
choke points, such as the Strait of Malacca between Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, or the traffic through the Lombok and Makassar straits, passing 
through Indonesian islands." 

Yet the counterblockade response has severe problems of its own. 
It would be an escalation if the Chinese have only quarantined Taiwan, 
and not blockaded it. Such a quarantine might not be regarded, by many 
experts, as an act of war. The international law issue is whether Taiwan 
is part of China and, beyond that, the Chinese would not necessarily 
block vital supplies or commerce from going to and from Taiwan. The 
counterblockaders would be escalating toward war if they interfered 
with vital supplies or normal commerce to and from China. They would 
have to develop a list of the goods deemed to be contraband. These lists 
would have to be negotiated among any involved allied nations. 

A second severe problem for a counterblockade option is that much 
of the trade involving East Asia actually occurs in the seas inside the first 
island chain. Regarding China, Taiwan, South Korea, and Japan, for all 
four economies, the other three tend to be their top trading partners. 
The commerce among those four societies is intense. Therefore, the 
counterblockader could have to extend the blockade to interfere with 
all that trade with all those negative consequences. 

Third, the counterblockader would wonder whether even all this 
would quickly damage China in any serious economic way. China could 
still secure access to a great deal of its oil and gas through overland 
trade, above all from Russia, and, of course, the United States could not 
interdict China’s borders with Russia. 

Thus, an intrusive counterblockade against China would soon inter- 
fere with commerce that profoundly affected the economies of Japan, 
South Korea, and even Taiwan, among others. If Japan or South Korea 
actively supported a counterblockade, China could then attempt to 
blockade the sea lanes and the vital trade of those countries. Both are 
more vulnerable to such blockades than China. And Taiwan is the most 
vulnerable of them all. 

This scenario could then seem to offer the prospect, to a Chinese 
planner, of relatively manageable risks and high rewards. China would 
not only demonstrate meaningful sovereignty; it would gain the mili- 
tary benefit of effectively blocking the further military modernization 
of Taiwan’s defenses, possibly permanently. If that were successful, the 
longer-term effects on Taiwan’s domestic politics could be imagined. 
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SCENARIO 3: CHINA INVADES TAIWAN 


Chinese planners could consider an invasion of Taiwan in one of two 
ways. The first is the more traditional siege and amphibious assault, 
aided by an armada of ships and landings at some of a dozen or so beach 
areas on the northern and western sides of Taiwan, more or less facing 
the Taiwan Strait, all of them with prepared defenses. 

A second approach (which could be combined with the first) would 
rely much more on airborne/heliborne assault and special operations. 
This approach is evocative of the German assault on Norway in April 
1940, or especially the mainly airborne German attack on Crete in May 
1941. Inthe assault on Crete, at no point did the Germans have complete 
control of the surrounding waters. But they did establish adequate con- 
trol over the air above Crete, which allowed them to make life difficult for 
British naval vessels trying to operate in the area and to drop the troops 
that they needed, troops that were outnumbered by the defenders on the 
ground. Analysts could also look at the British air and sea attack on the 
Falkland Islands in the spring of 1982. This second approach could try to 
immediately decapitate Taiwan’s government, occupy vital installations, 
and try to end the war quickly with that assault and by clearing the way 
for the landing of forces in less contested waves. 

Military analysts stress, correctly, that in principle such assaults 
are risky and difficult operations. The Taiwanese would have some 
significant inherent advantages. The attacker could only get a small 
number of forces ashore in an initial assault. The defender should be 
able, ifthe defender were ready and determined, to amass much larger 
forces in the vicinity of the assault unless those forces can somehow be 
deflected and paralyzed by the attacker. And then the invader would 
need to sustain the forces that have made it ashore with the thousands 
of tons of supplies needed to maintain modern military operations.’ 
Moreover, the weather in the Taiwan Strait can be challenging for 
complex operations most of the year. And Taiwan’s terrain is not ideal 
for traditional amphibious assault. 

Another big plus the Taiwanese would have, in principle, is that 
during the last ten years, missiles and sensors have been reaching 
such a high pitch of precision, at relatively low cost, that the defender 
armed with such weapons would enjoy some inherent advantages. If the 
defender had enough of these advanced missiles and enough survivable 
or relocatable sensors that could locate their targets, less expensive 
missiles could readily destroy large incoming targets such as ships and 
expensive aircraft. 
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This twenty-first-century conflict then becomes a new version 
of battlefields of World War I in which, for most of that war, if the 
defenses were settled, well armed, and well manned, they could create 
a no-man’s-land. In the twenty-first-century case, that could apply to 
aircraft and surface vessels too. This is why knowledgeable former 
defense officials such as Michéle Flournoy and Bob Work have spoken 
publicly about the need to develop a capability to destroy every Chinese 
vessel in the South China Sea within seventy-two hours.'* Also, there 
are many tiny islands and places where a defender could disperse small 
missile-firing groups of soldiers and Marines, as the U.S. Marine Corps 
commandant recently discussed. The Japanese Ryukyu chain offers a 
possible set of nearby mini-base locations." 

This could all be true, in theory. The first issue is then to analyze read- 
iness and willpower of potential defending forces. Readiness includes 
the quantity of immediately available forces, including the inventories 
of the relevant missiles and sensors. No analyst in the public seems to 
believe that those quantities in Taiwan are currently even close to being 
adequate. Some write optimistically of five-year plans to attain more 
robust defenses.” 

There are other issues of readiness and willpower in the relevant 
armed forces. The Taiwanese forces have ended conscription and transi- 
tioned to an all-volunteer force. Their units appear to be undermanned, 
ill trained, and poorly equipped. These deficiencies are more notable in 
the nominally large reserve forces. Critics have pointed to a pattern of 
Taiwanese reliance on small numbers of expensive, more symbolic, air- 
craft and warships, good for political gestures, but not yet configured 
into the dispersed, highly capable twenty-first-century forces that could 
be postulated in theory. The U.S. forces in the region are not yet fully 
deployed there either; nor are the relevant Japanese forces.'” 

In early 2019, Taiwan’s leaders announced a determined program 
to increase defense spending, emphasize innovative “asymmetric” 
defenses of the kind outside analysts have also been recommending, and 
build up domestic defense production for a more “self-reliant defense.””* 
The former leader of Taiwan’s military, Admiral Lee Hsi-ming, has been 
an important advocate of these dramatic improvements. “‘How do you 
defend Taiwan? AllI can hear is that the United States will intervene,’ he 
said. ‘What reason is there to believe that the United States will sacrifice 
the lives of its own children to defend Taiwan?’ He added, ‘My best bet is 
my own strength, to stop people from bullying me.” 

Such a program will take years to reach fruition. As such a buildup 
begins in earnest, and evidence in the last year or two indicates that the 
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wheels are starting to turn on both sides of the Pacific, the Chinese are 
also closely analyzing these developments. 

What is happening, therefore, are dynamic cross-strait military 
developments that the Chinese are watching carefully and are to their 
disadvantage. Beijing then must argue internally about how to react 
during what they could judge to be a window of military advantage. 
This kind of window thinking was a marked aspect of the Cold War 
during its most dangerous phase, between 1949 and 1962.'° 

Another feature of the invasion scenario is that, evenifthe defenders 
were successful and the invasion turned into a prolonged siege, there is 
a question of how long a siege the defenders could withstand. How long 
could they actually hold out, for example, before they exhausted their 
inventories of missiles? 

The operational objective, however, isnot for Taiwan’s military plan- 
ners to defeat a prolonged and determined Chinese siege and eventual 
invasion. A realistic Taiwanese objective is to have forces that are visibly 
ready and willing to deter or defeat the fait accompli option of a rapid 
Chinese assault that overwhelms and decapitates the defenses before 
the Taiwanese can mobilize effectively and before others could choose 
to join the fight.’ This defensive objective is theoretically attainable, 
especially if Taiwanese air defenses are decentralized and strong. We 
doubt that Taiwanese forces are currently adequate for this purpose. 

The invasion scenario could appear, to a Chinese analyst, to have 
high risks but, from their perspective, lasting rewards that include a 
definitive resolution of the Taiwan sovereignty issue. The strategic 
question then is whether it is possible for Taiwan, the United States, 
and its allies to change that calculus about longer-term PRC gain. 
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A CREDIBLE 
U.S. STRATEGY FOR 
A TAIWAN CONFLICT 


PROPOSITION 1: DEFENSE STRATEGIES AND 
CAMPAIGN PLANS 


We begin with the observation that defense strategies are campaign 
plans, in outline. If outsiders (or insiders) do not understand the likely 
campaign plan, they cannot comprehend the strategy. If outsiders (or 
insiders) cannot judge whether the campaign plan is credible, including 
the arrangements with allies and the sufficiency of forces, then there is 
no way to judge whether the strategy is credible. 

A corollary to this proposition is that potential adversaries and 
allies should understand the campaign plan, in outline. That is not a 
mistake—if the goal is to prevent a war. During the central military 
confrontations of the Cold War, Washington and its allies had good 
insight into likely Soviet campaign plans, either for an attack on the 
United States or an invasion of Central and Western Europe. The 
Soviets and their allies had an excellent understanding of American 
nuclear war plans, in outline, and of NATO’s campaign plans to defend 
Europe. Moscow gained this understanding not only from endless 
public discussion, but also from well-placed spies in NATO capi- 
tals and NATO headquarters. These mutual understandings helped 
deterrence to work. Movie fans will remember the famous scene in 
the movie Dr. Strangelove, in which the Soviet premier had to explain, 
with keen regret, that his government had developed a magnificent 
deterrent plan, their new Doomsday machine, but, unfortunately, he 
had not yet held the press conference at which he was going to tell the 
world about it. Thus, in that cinematic case, deterrence failed. 
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PROPOSITION 2: ALLIED PLANNING 


Our second observation is that, to have a credible campaign plan related 
to Taiwan, the planning needs to include participation and agreement by 
at least Taiwan and Japan. Officials can debate whether or how to include 
countries suchas South Korea, or the Philippines, or Indonesia, or Malay- 
sia, or Australia, or others. As we argue, an appropriate campaign plan is 
also very much political and economic, not just military. 

The absolute minimum planning, though, would involve Taiwan and 
Japan. That coordinated campaign planning has to be done at a serious 
level and in a professional way, not with vague generalities. Those who 
are closer to that process than we are can judge how well that exacting 
standard is now being met. We are skeptical. 

This observation about campaign planning is the surface expres- 
sion of a deeper conviction: the United States cannot, and should not, 
care more about preserving Taiwan’s democracy than the citizens of 
Taiwan—or the citizens of Japan. They are closest to the dangers. Those 
societies, in turn, will understandably be influenced by the attitudes of 
the United States. These societies will not think and act in lockstep. But 
their concerns and readiness must be in some fundamental alignment 
with the United States. 

That is why the planning issues matter so much. The United States 
and Japan cannot credibly promise to behave automatically, robotically, 
regardless of the circumstances or Taiwan’s actions. What they can 
credibly promise is to prepare to act. They can make those preparations 
plausible and visible. That process will, itself, help prepare their societ- 
ies to act ina coordinated way. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF CAMPAIGN PLAN: A BERLIN SCENARIO 


If the U.S. response to quarantine or invasion is for the U.S. military 
to fight its way through to rescue or liberate a besieged or embattled 
Taiwan, we do not see a credible conventional military solution by 
Washington in response to either. We do not think Taiwan, or the United 
States, or Japan should rely on a campaign plan that simply prolongs the 
fighting near Taiwan “long enough for U.S. forces to arrive on station to 
help repulse the assailants.”* We do not believe the United States is able 
to sustain lasting sea and air warfare at the edge of the western Pacific, 
especially given that the available number of U.S.-flagged cargo ships 
has diminished and the existing ships are old and poorly maintained. 

In the winter of 2017 to 2018, the Trump administration’s National 
Security Council (NSC) staff approved a strategic framework that 
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called on someone, apparently the United States, to “devise and imple- 
ment a defense strategy capable of, but not limited to: (1) denying China 
sustained air and sea dominance inside the ‘first island chain’ in a con- 
flict; (2) defending the first-island-chain nations, including Taiwan; and 
(3) dominating all domains outside the first island-chain.” A further sen- 
tence was redacted from the document when the Trump White House 
declassified and released it in January 2021. 

The document did not commit the United States to actually defend 
Taiwan. It called on the U.S. military to develop the capability to do so, 
in the quoted ways. Elsewhere the document stated the “objective,” 
which we share, that the United States should “[e]nable Taiwan to 
develop an effective asymmetric defense strategy and capabilities that 
will help ensure its security, freedom from coercion, resilience, and 
ability to engage China on its own terms.” 

Three years have passed since that guidance was secretly issued by the 
Trump NSC. We know of no credible expert who assesses that, in those 
last three years, as Chinese capabilities have advanced, U.S. defense 
strategy is now, on balance, more capable of performing the three quoted 
tasks. Itis time, and past time, to devise a defense strategy to deal with the 
situation as it is, not as it could be sometime in the wishful future. 

If missiles rule, Chinese missiles will keep the cavalry from riding 
to the rescue. As a pessimistic analyst put it, a more likely outcome of 
that scenario would be that “Washington is forced to capitulate after 
ideological twaddle comes crashing against the harsh and unforgiving 
rocks of reality in the form of the actual military balance of power 
(where it matters).”"%4 

But this is not a new kind of strategic problem for the United States 
and its allies. 

From 1945 to 1990, the United States, Britain, and France main- 
tained military zones of occupation in West Berlin. West Berlin was 
entirely encircled by communist East Germany and by the hundreds 
of thousands of well-armed Soviet troops stationed in that country. If 
the Soviets decided to besiege or overrun West Berlin, the NATO allies 
had no conventional military solution to that problem. This became a 
real threat during two intense crises, a cutoff of land access in 1948 and 
1949, and between 1958 and 1962 with a Soviet or East German threat 
to again end access (at atime when air supply was no longer an adequate 
solution), or even to overrun West Berlin. 

The Allied strategy in both Berlin crises was a campaign plan in two 
parts. The first was to mount a carefully orchestrated military challenge 
to the denial of access sufficient to compel the Soviet government, or its 
East German ally, to use force and thereby initiate a war. 
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The second part entailed campaign plans that would rapidly escalate 
that local war into a general war, with likely first use of nuclear weapons 
by the United States in order to offset the expected imbalance of con- 
ventional forces. This was an extreme U.S. threat. Much of the tension 
in those years—especially between 1958 and 19 62—arose from the chal- 
lenges of how intense U.S. diplomacy could reassure allies that the threat 
was credible and demonstrate that credibility to the Soviet Union." 

A similar U.S.-Taiwan-Japan strategy for Taiwan would also have two 
parts. The first would be a carefully orchestrated military challenge of a 
PRC quarantine or of a siege and assault. Suppose, for instance, that the 
United States and Japan, in the roles that the United States and Britain 
played in the Berlin story, chose to prepare for such military contingen- 
cies. They would do so by planning to send a carefully designed multina- 
tional force, carrying supplies to Taiwan, to challenge the Chinese forces. 

In the Berlin case, a U.S., British, and French military planning 
group called Live Oak worked, for years, on exactly how they would 
together conduct a possible military response to a denial of access to 
West Berlin. Separately, a diplomatic group that included the West Ger- 
mans (the Quad) met regularly to plan coordinated policy on Berlin. 

The coordinated military challenge would be calibrated to present 
Chinese forces with the choice to either let these neutral forces through 
or shoot down planes and sink ships, in a clash that would kill numbers 
of Americans or Japanese, or both. The Chinese would thus either ini- 
tiate a local war (in the quarantine scenario) or widen it by choosing to 
attack these neutral vessels or aircraft. 

For the quarantine scenario, and especially for the invasion scenario, 
the United States and allies, at least including Japan, should ready, and 
even preposition, stocks of relevant military equipment and other sup- 
plies that could help Taiwan defend itself, along with the means to ship 
them to Taiwan ina crisis or even during a Chinese assault on the island. 
A number of precedents are applicable. For example, both China and 
the Soviet Union sent military supplies (in the Chinese case, many 
troops) to North Vietnam throughout that country’s war against South 
Vietnam and the United States. The Soviet Union shipped massive mil- 
itary supplies to Egypt and Syria during their 1973 war against Israel 
(as well as advisors to help assemble and repair equipment); the United 
States conducted a large military airlift of vital equipment to Israel as 
the war raged on. 

AUS. (or Japanese) decision to in fact make such a military chal- 
lenge to a Chinese attempt to deny access would be momentous. It was 
a momentous choice in the Berlin crisis of 1948. It would have been an 
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even more momentous choice in the second, more dangerous, Berlin 
crisis that lasted from 1958 through 1962. In the Taiwan case, a military 
challenge by the American and Japanese governments would put many 
lives at risk. Those governments would understand that this challenge 
could produce a larger conflict. 

But in this Taiwan scenario, unlike the Berlin case, the second part 
of the U.S. and allied plan—if the Chinese attack their supplying forces 
and thus either triggered a local war or widened an ongoing war against 
Taiwan—would not be a U.S. and allied escalation to general war. 

Instead, we propose a plan that would attempt to limit the fight to a 
local conflict over and around Taiwan. Taiwan may not end up winning 
that battle, in the short run, but its resistance could force China to face 
a much wider and lasting conflict. Instead of escalating to general war, 
this plan would prepare, in advance, the political and economic breaks 
and reactions that would likely accompany a local war with China, 
although the possibility of a wider war would still exist. 

The trigger for this military, economic, and political conflict would 
be a local war over Taiwan in which Chinese forces killed Ameri- 
cans, and perhaps also Japanese and other allied forces or citizens. In 
this context, it is useful to recall and review what happens when the 
United States goes to war with a country, even a small war. First, the 
United States would freeze all assets owned by that country, or its cit- 
izens, in the United States. In this case, the United States could have 
to recognize an independent Taiwanese government, even in extremis 
a government-in-exile of some kind, in order to distinguish and pro- 
tect Taiwanese-owned assets from being seized and possibly forfeited 
along with all Chinese-owned assets. 

Second, the United States would cut off, and strictly control, any 
business transactions or dollar transactions with China. No trading 
with the enemy would be conducted. This would necessarily end any 
payment of interest on American securities, government or private, 
held by Chinese citizens or the Chinese government. It would include 
at least the suspension of interest payments on Treasury bonds held by 
the Chinese government or Chinese citizens. 

These are profound measures. They would affect trillions of dollars 
of assets in the United States and around the world. We presume that 
China would retaliate in kind. These moves would immediately trigger 
a large and devastating financial and economic crisis (as also happened 
immediately after the outbreak of war in August 1914, because of the 
asset controls and commercial closures, not because of the impact of 
the military operations themselves). 
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These effects would be so great that it is not credible to threaten 
them as sanctions. We are not proposing a strategy of coercive diplo- 
macy. This is a strategy to spell out how world politics and the world 
economy are likely to fracture after such a terrible break. That is why 
robust U.S. and allied local military capability is so essential. Without 
the impetus of an outbreak of fighting, Washington’s deterrence threat 
of such gigantic measures could seem hollow. 

However, if a violent local conflict does occur, such extraordinary 
measures would not only be adopted but also likely implemented prac- 
tically overnight. If Japanese citizens had also been killed, and Japan 
was embroiled in the local war, then Japan would probably adopt a sim- 
ilar set of draconian measures. 

This political-economic campaign plan should be prepared in 
advance with allies and paired with plans for a local military response 
to Chinese cross-strait aggression. 

Next, there would also be a political-military campaign plan for 
the longer haul. This should not be one that assumes immediate esca- 
lation to a general war. If there is a real possibility of a local war over 
Taiwan in which China decided to violently establish its dominance 
over the island, fighting and killing Americans and perhaps Japanese 
and citizens of other nationalities in the process, both Japan and the 
United States should dramatically increase their military prepared- 
ness for such a conflict. What is needed, then, is a plan that would 
spell out, in advance, what the Americans, Japanese, and perhaps 
others would do in such a perilous situation. In this way, the likely 
U.S. and allied response should be considered, and comprehended, 
before the event, rather than waiting for events to unveil what in fact 
was foreseeable. 

First, in the aftermath of a local war over Taiwan, Japan would prob- 
ably move, immediately, to adopt a program of rapid rearmament and 
remilitarization. It would do so with strong American and other allied 
support. We believe Japan would regard a violent Chinese takeover of 
Taiwan as a threat to the vital interests of Japan, even its future indepen- 
dence and existence. Whether it is reasonable or not, we believe Japan 
would come to that conclusion. Many Japanese prefer peace and abhor 
the militarism of the past. But this could change. Outsiders should not 
underestimate just how fast and far Japanese society could move, and 
change, once a consensus has formed about the need to act. This part of 
the joint U.S.-Japan campaign plan should develop, in advance, the scale 
and character of how Japan should prepare to defend itself in the after- 
math of a local war. 
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Second, a violent Chinese takeover that includes a local war in 
which Americans have fought and died would likely galvanize a buildup 
of American defenses on a scale not seen in more than a generation. 
This part of the campaign plan should develop, in advance, the scale 
and character of this buildup, to map out how a thoroughly roused 
United States would prepare to defend itself. In both cases, Japan and 
America—and possibly other states too—the plans would be credible 
precisely by being realistic about what would likely happen. 

In sum, this overall campaign plan would be for a possible local mil- 
itary challenge that could well escalate into the rapid and disorderly 
division of the world into two economic spheres, within days or weeks, 
forcing countries and firms to make painful choices. Many opinion 
writers have mused about a Cold War 2.0 with China.®° This series of 
events would produce such a global cold war (as the United States and 
its allies had kindred restrictions on Chinese and Soviet assets or trans- 
actions through much of the 1950s and 1960s). 

The objective of this strategy is not to convince China that it should 
surrender. The objective is to develop a picture in Beijing of the world 
that could follow a local war over Taiwan. Although the United States 
and its friends would suffer painful sacrifices, China would have to 
redefine its future where it had provoked a division of the world in 
which a large part mobilized against China to an extent that had never 
happened before. 

We believe that a credible strategy for a conflict over Taiwan is 
therefore not mainly about playing out scenarios for military esca- 
lation. Our alternative strategy does involve military escalation, but 
only to a point. These comprehensive plans emphasize the economic 
and political consequences of a deeply divided world. They invite 
Chinese leaders to consider as these U.S. and allied plans play out, 
would China—and the Chinese Communist Party—be better off 
than before they occurred? This, of course, is meant to be the essence 
of effective deterrence. 


CONSIDERING THE STAKES: THE CZECHOSLOVAKIA CHOICE 


To the historically minded, a Taiwan crisis could evoke the memory 
of the Czechoslovakia crisis of 1938. Taiwan is a democracy in a con- 
tested region facing revanchist claims by a neighbor that it is an arti- 
ficial country. In 1938, Czechoslovakia was the last democracy left in 
Central and Eastern Europe. It was threatened with extinction by a 
Germany that asserted sovereignty over ethnic kinfolk, what the 
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Nazis called the German Volk, who lived in vital portions of Czecho- 
slovak territory. 

Historical analogies are pertinent for suggesting possibilities and 
questions. They are not useful in providing the answers to the ques- 
tions. For the answers, one needs to look to the case at hand.” But 
thinking about the Czechoslovakia case does suggest some important 
similarities and differences.’ 

Czechoslovak citizens then, and Taiwan’s citizens today, were and 
are divided about whether to resist and fight a powerful neighbor. On 
balance, the Czechs were readier and more willing to fight the Germans 
in 1938 than seems to be the case among Taiwanese today contemplat- 
ing a possible war with China. Yet Taiwanese public attitudes as dis- 
cussed earlier are evolving quickly in light of the events in recent years, 
so this is a moving picture. 

In the 1938 crisis, what became crucial was the quality of coordina- 
tion and joint planning between Britain and France. Today, Japan finds 
itself more in the role of France in 1938, which felt much closer to the 
conflict and had much greater affinity and responsibility to the new 
democracy in Prague. The French had a formal security agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. The British did not. But the British felt obliged to back 
the French. 

Both the British and French were deeply divided, internally, about 
what to do. Their internal divisions transcended the English Channel 
as each side played in the other’s domestic politics, as well as debated 
what to do in more traditional diplomacy. The quality of British and 
French coordination in 1938 left a lot to be desired and helped lead to 
war and continental defeat. We are not able to compare the quality of 
current U.S.-Japanese coordination over Taiwan if, for example, this 
crisis broke out in coming months, but we worry. 

In1938, the British and French reading of German politics and Hitler’s 
immediate intentions was reasonably good. They were divided about 
what Hitler might do if he got his way on Czechoslovakia. Their under- 
standing of German military capabilities was quite bad, however prone 
to exaggeration. This example should inspire due modesty now, along 
with closer questions about how well the United States, and its friends, 
understand either Chinese politics or Chinese military capability. 

Above all, absolutely above all, the surpassing question prompted 
by reflections on the 1938 crisis is the great decision about when and 
where it is right to trigger a great conflict over a seemingly remote 
foreign struggle. Our proposed alternative strategy for Taiwan would 
posit a local military conflict that would trigger a catastrophically 
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disruptive general political and economic conflict yet try to avoid or at 
least defer a general war. The great question for Americans and their 
allies to judge now is whether one of these Taiwan scenarios could be 
the road to a violent clash that could divide the world into fortresses, 
or worse. 

As we argued earlier, we do not believe that decision can, should, or 
will be made in advance. No political leaders, either in the United States 
or Japan or elsewhere, will commit themselves to an automatic response 
that risks war. They should and will reserve such a decision until they 
have to make it. The particular circumstances at the time will matter, 
including, and not least, the behavior and stamina of the Taiwanese. 

What we do recommend is that detailed plans should be made, in 
advance, that can give the leaders a more credible choice about what 
they could do in these scenarios than the plans currently evident to us. 
We also recommend that, if those plans are prepared, so too should be 
plans to conduct diplomacy that would seek to avoid this calamity and 
wind down the crisis. 

Here again, in reflecting on diplomacy, the Berlin analogy is sug- 
gestive. After the Cuban Missile Crisis of October 1962, years of work 
followed to defuse tensions about the status of Berlin. Neither side 
abandoned its positions of principle. But a Quadripartite Agreement, 
signed in 1971, agreed on ways to reduce tensions and defer resolution 
of the underlying issues. The set of understandings about Berlin also 
included informal understandings about the scale of the Western mili- 
tary presence in Berlin. 


SOME CRUCIAL ISSUES FOR FURTHER WORK 


We briefly acknowledge some of the topics that, if ideas like ours gain 
traction, will warrant substantial further work. First, the Biden admin- 
istration would need to decide how to devise a sustainable policy of 
arms sales to help defend Taiwan. We believe that the recent emphasis 
on asymmetric defensive systems is appropriate. It means the United 
States and other countries should continue to assist Taiwan to acquire 
the quantities of missiles and relocatable sensors, along with other 
defensive systems, that help deter various kinds of Chinese assaults 
from air or sea. We do not believe that U.S. forces should be deployed in 
Taiwan as military advisors. 

Second, the United States, Japan, and possibly others should 
prepare the detailed orchestration of a possible U.S. and military 
response to a quarantine or siege, inspired by the Berlin-related Live 
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Oak precedent mentioned earlier. These rules of engagement will be 
difficult to devise. 

In that phase, the American and allied naval forces would have to 
decide whether their surface ships are going to destroy all the Chinese 
surveillance assets, such as vessels from the maritime militia, that are 
within a line of sight of their units. If the warships were worried about 
Chinese preemptive strikes, they would have to consider destroying all 
the Chinese sensors tracking them with enough precision to enable tar- 
geting. They would also have to decide whether to use valuable weapons 
on those targets or save them for more dangerous possible targets given 
that it would be difficult for U.S. warships to replenish their inventories. 
The warships would have to make those decisions as soonas they believed 
the operations raised a significant danger of such Chinese strikes. 

Also, the U.S. and allied forces would have to make decisions about 
whether to initiate anti-satellite operations, again, to avoid or reduce 
the quality of Chinese targeting. The Chinese would be looking at these 
choices as well. We do not believe that anti-satellite operations would be 
as urgent a necessity as nearby trackers, but this requires more expert 
study. Both sides would be using networks of sensors to track possible 
targets. We believe the United States should at least plan so that, in an 
initial stage, it would not have to target either satellites or sensors on 
the Chinese mainland. Both China and the United States would also be 
examining scenarios for escalation of their cyber operations. 

As stressed, we recommend that the United States and its allies 
develop campaign plans that limit the geographic scope of their military 
operations. Unless the Chinese launch attacks on American or allied 
homelands, we believe it would be a grave mistake to plan on military 
operations that attack targets in mainland China. Such strikes should 
not be part of a military challenge to a Chinese quarantine or to a siege 
of Taiwan. 

We are not suggesting that the United States should abandon the 
option to threaten such strikes in the event of a general war. But a cam- 
paign plan that relies on attacks on mainland China should also assume 
Chinese strikes into mainland Japan and the contiguous United States. 
Washington should develop a campaign plan that does not posit or rely 
on such a widened geographic scope. 

Finally, we assume that, in any crisis of this kind, Russia, lran, and 
North Korea would consider moves of their own to take advantage of 
the situation. Itis also possible that any of these countries could support 
China more directly in a confrontation with the United States and its 
allies. We should be ready. 
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U.S. POLICY 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


Earlier in this report, we discuss the security elements of U.S. policy 
toward Taiwan and propose a variety of policy prescriptions in that 
domain. Here we detail the diplomatic and economic actions that would 
take place alongside the security policy prescriptions. 


Consider how U.S. policy toward Taiwan affects U.S.-China rela- 
tions. Of course, the Biden administration should calculate in advance 
how any particular action on Taiwan is likely to affect relations between 
Washington and Beijing. This is only to say that much is possible to fur- 
ther develop U.S. ties with Taiwan, but limits are imposed by possible 
Chinese countermoves."® As John Locke wrote, “He that judges with- 
out informing himself to the utmost that he is capable, cannot acquit 
himself of judging amiss.”'#° Given all that is at stake, this is no time for 
the United States to judge amiss regarding China and Taiwan. 


Examine how U.S.-China and U.S.-Taiwan policies affect other 
U.S. policy objectives. Washington can use Beijing’s cooperation on 
a variety of issues connected to U.S. vital national interests. The Biden 
administration will rejoin the Paris Agreement on climate, of which 
China—the largest polluter in the world—is a crucial member. To work 
with China on climate issues ought to be a Biden team priority, though 
many in Taiwan will worry that the United States will sacrifice Taiwan’s 
equities to make progress on climate with Beijing. The same is true of 
collaboration with Beijing on virus and vaccine research, bounding 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons and missile programs, and preventing 
Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons. In addition is the array of U.S.- 
China and international trade issues, which will have an important 
impact on the American economy and workers. All these central issues 
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of potential mutual benefit become more difficult if China and the 
United States become seriously crosswise on Taiwan. 


Adhere to the U.S. One China policy. It is useful to again recall the 
exact wording of the profound compromise between Washington 
and Beijing in the 1972 Shanghai Communique that stabilized cross- 
strait relations for half a century: “The United States acknowledges 
that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan Strait maintain there is 
but one China and that Taiwan is a part of China. The United States 
Government does not challenge that position.”'" Thus, for decades 
Washington has refused to say whether it believed Taiwan is part of 
China, or whether the Taiwanese should regard themselves as among 
the “Chinese” who maintain “that Taiwan is a part of China.” The 
United States has therefore taken no position on sovereignty over 
Taiwan. Nevertheless, Secretary of State Pompeo opined on Novem- 
ber 12, 2020, that “Taiwan has not been a part of China.”'# Read liter- 
ally in the past tense, as a summary of the history, Pompeo’s statement 
was false. For Washington to abandon the One China formulation, as 
he apparently recommends, would be a historic mistake and put the 
United States on an escalator to war with China. The Biden adminis- 
tration agrees as it demonstrated in its January 23 statement on U.S. 
policy toward Taiwan. 


Oppose any declaration of independence by Taiwan. Taiwan is 
autonomous. Taiwan’s leaders appear to understand, rightly, that this 
is no time for ostentatious declarations about Taiwan’s legal status. As 
President George W. Bush stressed in 2003, “We oppose any unilateral 
decision by either China or Taiwan to change the status quo.”'# The old 
dual deterrence formula is the best that can be done for the foreseeable 
future—no declaration of independence by Taiwan, no use of force by 
China."#4 


Maintain strategic ambiguity. A current lively debate in the policy 
community centers on whether Washington should abandon its long- 
time ambiguous position regarding the use of military force in response 
to a Chinese attack on Taiwan. Note that the issue is not whether the 
United States would react strongly to a Chinese assault on Taiwan. Of 
course it would—with political denunciations, diplomatic offensives, 
economic sanctions, UN Security Council debates, and so forth. Wash- 
ington would not ignore such naked PRC aggression, no matter how 
busy the day was along the Potomac. 
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First, the facts. The 1979 Taiwan Relations Act “directs the president 
to inform Congress promptly of any emerging threats, and for the two 
to determine together an appropriate response.”'* In 1982, President 
Ronald Reagan made Six Assurances to Taiwan, but none promised 
the use of U.S. force to defend Taiwan.'*° President George W. Bush 
in April 2001 said that the United States would do “whatever it took to 
help Taiwan defend herself” in the event of attack by China.'*’ Presi- 
dent Donald Trump in August 2020 stated that “China knows what I’m 
going to do,” but declined to be more specific.'#* In none of these state- 
ments is an explicit U.S. commitment to use military force in a Taiwan 
crisis, a policy that goes by the phrase “strategic ambiguity.” 

In arecent article in Foreign Affairs, Richard N. Haass, president of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and David Sacks of CFR argue that 
the United States should end strategic ambiguity and instead adopt “a 
policy of strategic clarity, making explicit that it would respond to any 
Chinese use of force against Taiwan.” They have done a service in rais- 
ing this important issue, but nothing in their “strategic clarity” formula 
would necessarily change in practice what the United States has said 
before on the subject.'*? Therefore, a U.S. declaratory policy of “strate- 
gic ambiguity” should remain unchanged. 


Intensify across the board consultations with China, consistent with 
Reagan’s 1982 Six Assurances. An energized U.S.-China discourse 
should be candid and high level—no rows of officials trading ser- 
mons across the table in Washington or Beijing. In restricted private 
exchanges, U.S. and Chinese leaders should systematically address how 
to avoid the long list of sharp policy differences producing enveloping 
confrontations in the bilateral relationship, including to create robust 
crisis management mechanisms between the two. 

However, for an intensified high-level bilateral dialogue between 
Washington and Beijing to be fruitful, the United States should first 
clearly establish that it is enhancing its military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic power projection into the Asia-Pacific; intensifying interaction 
with allies, partners, and friends; and helping build up their economic 
and military strength. Nothing less will convince Beijing—which pur- 
sues classic realist policies based on the balance of power—that it has 
reasons, based on its national interests, to negotiate seriously with the 
United States to avoid worst-case outcomes. 


Reject regime change in China as a U.S. policy objective. The Trump 
administration all but declared that it could not work with Beijing unless 
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the Chinese Communist Party no longer ruled China. As Secretary of 
State Pompeo repeatedly stressed, “Look, I reject the notion that we’re 
living in an age of inevitability .. . that CCP supremacy is the future.”'° 
Quite apart from the abysmal record by the United States in attempting 
to foster regime change in other countries, as Philip Gordon convinc- 
ingly demonstrates in a new book, this policy has no chance of success 
in the foreseeable future and obviously would end any possibility of 
arresting the sharply downward slope in U.S.-China relations." 


Do not use U.S. policy toward Taiwan to bludgeon China or to 
weaken U.S.-China relations. Curious as it may seem, some in the 
U.S. debate view policy toward Taiwan primarily as an instrument to 
accelerate the systemic decline of U.S.-China relations.'* They appear 
to calculate that because China is enormously sensitive concerning 
the future of Taiwan, this is a perfect issue for Washington to pro- 
voke Beijing even though it would entail predictable dangerous conse- 
quences. This brings to mind Groucho Marx’s threat to an intruder, 


putting his pistol to his own head and shouting, “One more step and 
I'll fire.” 


Coordinate U.S. Taiwan policy bilaterally with Asian allies, espe- 
cially with Japan; within the Quadrilateral Security Dialogue with 
Japan, Australia, and India; and with friendly governments in the 
region. The United States cannot successfully compete with China, 
cannot pursue an effective policy toward Taiwan over the long term as 
a solitary actor, a unilateralist. Washington needs Asian and European 
allies, partners, and friends, beginning with Japan.' This will require: 


¢ aU.S. recognition that these nations have great equities attached to 
the future of the U.S.-China relationship and its connection to the 
future of Taiwan; 


¢ an acknowledgment that they do not wish to be forced to choose 
between their economic interests regarding China and their secu- 


rity underpinnings provided by the United States; 


¢ analteration in the U.S. approach from dominating nation to more 
accommodating interlocutor; 


* more intense consultation with others before Washington makes 
decisions, especially with respect to China and Taiwan; and 
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* agreater U.S. willingness to take the national interests of allies into 
account. 


It is striking in the current public debate regarding U.S. policy 
toward Taiwan how often the views of American allies on the subject 
are never mentioned. And itis unlikely that any U.S. ally will be enthusi- 
astic about a substantial change in U.S. policy concerning Taiwan. 


Regulate U.S. diplomatic interaction with Taiwan. Only cabinet 
officers for health policy, environment, and trade, as well as executive 
branch representatives at the undersecretary level and below, should 
visit Taiwan, and their Taiwanese counterparts should stop in the 
United States. 

At the same time and given the usual multiplicity of voices, opin- 
ions, and policy prescriptions from Washington’s main streets to its 
dark back alleys, the government of Taiwan should have no doubt about 
U.S. red lines regarding its behavior. Team Biden should speak with 
one voice concerning Taiwan and its relationship to the United States 
and China. As we have just seen with the Trump administration, that 
is hardly the norm in Washington, but especially in this case rigorous 
discipline is required. 


Make a major new effort to enhance Taiwan’s interactions with 
other governments and support Taiwan’s position in international 
organizations that do not require statehood for membership. Wash- 
ington should make use of its unique diplomatic reach to lobby coun- 
tries, beginning with those in Europe, to strengthen their relationships 
with Taiwan. Given newfound European goodwill toward Taiwan and 
the negative effects of China’s aggressive COVID-related diplomatic 
assaults on EU members, it is a propitious time to move ahead in that 
regard. Trilateral dialogues featuring U.S., European, and Taiwan- 
ese government officials, private-sector representatives, and public 
outreach would be a good step to forge ties and address new shared 
concerns about China.'** The EU is the top source of foreign direct 
investment in Taiwan. Washington should encourage Brussels and 
Taipei to build on this foundation by signing an EU-Taiwan investment 
agreement that could reroute supply chains through U.S. partner econ- 
omies, boost clean energy cooperation, and solidify economic links 
between like-minded states." 

Especially in the context of the coronavirus crisis, it is a travesty that 
Taiwan is not an observer at the WHO World Health Assembly. Despite 
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efforts from the United States and Japan, China’s objections mean 
Taiwan was not able to attend the November 2020 WHA." It is outra- 
geous that a densely populated and largely virus-free island of more than 
twenty-three million people would not have anything to contribute to 
the WHO. The organization’s clumsy attempts to explain allegations of 
censoring references to Taiwan on its social media feeds only exacerbates 
charges that the WHO is unnecessarily antagonistic toward Taipei.'’ If 
Taiwan’s accession is impossible because of China’s economic power 
and influence with WHO members, the Biden administration should 
certainly include Taiwan in any ad hoc group to deal with the virus. 

The International Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL) is 
the world’s largest police organization, 194 member states cooperating 
on law enforcement to make the world safer. Taiwan should be allowed 
to participate in the group. The internet-aided rise of transnational 
crime means that Taiwan’s lack of access to INTERPOL resources 
hampers the island’s ability to recognize threats within its borders, 
apprehend air passengers who use forged documents, and share infor- 
mation on suspected criminals at home.’* INTERPOL would also 
provide a useful platform for states to tap into Taiwan’s extensive expe- 
rience combating cyberattacks and cross-border cybercrime.'? The 
UN International Civil Aviation Organization also should welcome 
Taiwan’s participation. Exclusion from the ICAO means that Taiwan 
cannot share its expertise with countries or offer information befitting 
its role as a regional air traffic hub. Lack of access to INTERPOL and 
ICAO resources is a danger not just to Taiwan, but also to any country 
accepting travelers from Taiwan. In addition, the United States should 
support an expanded role for Taiwan in non-UN agencies of which it 
is amember, such as the World Trade Organization, the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation, and an array of other standard-setting bodies. 

Given China’s coercive influence in these organizations, this will 
be an uphill U.S. effort. But Washington should keep up the pressure 
and never miss an opportunity to stress how counterproductive it is to 
exclude Taiwan from these groups. 


Promote Taiwan’s democratic institutions and practices. Despite 
a thriving economy and a democratic system capable of handling the 
challenges associated with the coronavirus pandemic, Taiwanese 
democracy is not an inevitability."°° Taiwan’s first presidential election 
did not take place until 1996, and its government still employs struc- 
tures left over from nearly forty years of martial law. The Taiwan Travel 
Act, which encourages visits by U.S. and Taiwanese officials, passed 
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unanimously in both houses of Congress, and congressional represen- 
tatives should do as they vote. The four major parties on both sides of 
the Pacific also have common ground on support for Taiwan’s democ- 
racy in the face of China’s coercive pressure." 

Exchanges should increase between the two judicial systems and 
law enforcement agencies. The Mutual Legal Assistance Agreement 
and cooperation on cross-border drug trafficking enforcement are 
a partial basis for such interactions.’” If Taiwan continues to remain 
blocked from INTERPOL, intensified collaboration would improve 
security in both the United States and Taiwan and provide Taiwan- 
ese law enforcement with information it may not otherwise be able to 
access. The United States should also cooperate with Taiwan as part 
of a multilateral effort among open societies to combat disinformation 
through diplomatic and professional interaction and equip civil society 
to handle the challenges of an online information environment." 

Beyond federal agencies, ties between state government and through 
sister city links should multiply. Interactions at the most fundamental 
levels of government can bring the citizens and business communities 
of each society closer together and reinforce a robust U.S.-Taiwan rela- 
tionship that extends beyond officials in Washington. 


13. Increase U.S. interaction with Taiwan’s economy, especially in tech 


sectors and regarding global digital supply chains and standards. 
The two economies took a significant step to this end when Taiwan 
Semiconductor Manufacturing Company announced a plan to build a 
$12 billion chip foundry in Arizona.’*t The new plant will produce 
semiconductor chips within American borders, secure supply chains, 
enhance security, and boost the high-tech economies of both the 
United States and Taiwan." 

The United States and Taiwan should build on this progress by 
collaborating on standards for emerging technologies, many of which 
largely rely on Taiwanese hardware. New rules for data privacy and 
cybersecurity could be underwritten by joint U.S.-Taiwanese capac- 
ities for innovation and high-end chip manufacturing so crucial to 
emerging technology sectors. If Taiwan can convince American com- 
panies of its commitment to security and privacy standards, the island 
will be an increasingly attractive destination for technology supply 
chains moving out of China.’° Newly proposed U.S.-Taiwan talks to 
strengthen cooperation on semiconductors and other technologies and 
build a stronger front to combat Chinese coercion are a welcome effort 
to focus on economic collaboration between the two democracies.'” 
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Washington and Taipei should establish a group of technology industry 
leaders, venture capitalists, and universities on both sides of the Pacific 
to aid Taiwan’s effort to integrate its own hardware expertise with the 
software innovation the island lacks.'** Initiatives such as the November 
2020 memorandum of understanding on artificial intelligence (AI) and 
business signed by AI players in the United States, Taiwan, Indonesia, 
Japan, and Singapore, and the establishment of the U.S.-Taiwan Eco- 
nomic Prosperity Partnership Dialogue on 5G, secure supply chains, 
and other areas of interest should become more commonplace." 


Conclude a bilateral trade agreement with Taiwan and integrate it 
into the Comprehensive and Progressive Agreement for Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (CPTPP). In 2020, the United States traded more with 
Taiwan ($66 billion plus worth of imports and exports through Sep- 
tember) than it did with India or France ($55.4 and $52.8 billion).'7° A 
Taiwan trade deal could help reroute supply chains from China to U.S. 
partners and provide both Taiwan and the United States with access to 
technology that can improve cyber capabilities and dual-use communi- 
cation technologies.'”' Such an agreement should resolve U.S. concerns 
about Taiwan’s lax intellectual property protections and restriction 
of American agricultural imports, and address Taiwanese displeasure 
with the Trump administration’s steel and aluminum tariffs.” 

A trade agreement could also lay the framework for similar deals 
between the United States and other like-minded partners and estab- 
lish ground rules for emerging agenda items such as data privacy and 
cross-border data flows.'3 The House and Senate unanimously passed 
the TAIPEI Act, which calls for stronger U.S.-Taiwan bilateral trade; a 
bipartisan group of fifty U.S. senators encouraged the Trump admin- 
istration to begin free trade negotiations with Taiwan; and Taiwanese 
President Tsai Ing-wen has stressed that a trade agreement with the 
United States was a top priority for her administration.’ 

Additionally, CPTPP member states should accept Taiwan’s stated 
desire to join the group.’ Taiwan’s accession to the CPTPP would 
require it to make some of the trade liberalization reforms that the 
United States wants it to undertake.’ China is applying leverage to 
CPTPP members such as Brunei, Malaysia, and Vietnam that have ter- 
ritorial disputes with Beijing, and adding Taiwan would increase the 
organization’s strength and breadth.'” It would also represent tangi- 
ble progress toward the U.S. aim of integrating Taiwan into the Indo- 
Pacific economy.’ However, the United States has limited influence 
to encourage Taiwan’s accession to a group that Washington helped 
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create and then abandoned, yet another reason for the United States to 
rejoin the CPTPP. 


Launch a major new joint initiative with Taiwan on health-care 
policy, especially regarding the coronavirus. Taiwan has had the 
world’s most effective response to COVID-19 and the United States 
would benefit from that expertise. In this context, Washington should 
do all it can to facilitate Taiwanese health assistance and advice beyond 
the WHO, as it did with the 2015 Ebola Prevention Training Center, 
which was run by American-trained professionals from Taiwan.” The 
United States and Taiwan should also make good on their August 2020 
memorandum of understanding signed by the Taiwanese Ministry of 
Health and Welfare and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services that promised joint training and cooperation on pandemic con- 
trol, preventing drug misuse, and a $2 billion coronavirus program." 

Taiwan, with its robust medical manufacturing capacity and the 
technology to support it, would be a useful U.S. partner in the effort to 
shift medical supply chains away from China.™ As the United States 
and the rest of the world realize the possibilities and limitations of 
an increasingly digital health-care environment, Taiwan’s fluency in 
streamlining health-care data could help the American government 
better respond to the next global health emergency.’ 


Encourage people-to-people exchanges between the United States 
and Taiwan. Tourism should be encouraged between the two peo- 
ples. An increase in word-of-mouth accounts from Americans visiting 
Taiwan and vice versa could itself be an important aspect in improving 
cultural ties between the two societies." University collaboration and 
faculty and student interaction should become the norm. More Taiwan- 
ese students should study in the United States, and more U.S. students 
should learn Mandarin and Asian politics in Taiwan, with increased 
scholarships and grants to initiatives like the Fulbright Program. In 
the 2018-19 academic year, 23,369 Taiwanese students studied in the 
United States. Only 1,270 American students matriculated in Taiwan 
compared to 11,639 who spent time in mainland China."*4 

Additionally, the United States should increase funding to bring Tai- 
wan’s citizens to the United States through programs such as the Inter- 
national Leadership Visitor Program, of which Presidents Ma Ying-jeou 
and Chen Shui-bian are graduates.'*’ The respective medical professions 
should have regular exchanges. In March 2020, the United States and 
Taiwan madeapromising step on that path by announcing their intention 
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to collaborate on coronavirus tests, treatments, and vaccines; hold con- 
ferences with each other’s experts; and share expertise—something 
that Taiwan has in abundance after its successful domestic campaign 
against the coronavirus." Both societies should also intensify cultural 
interaction—including language, food, art, literature, and music. An 
increasingly difficult environment for nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) in China combined with Taiwan’s stated desire to make the 
island friendlier to NGOs would help facilitate such exchanges.'*” The 
2012 decision to include Taiwan passport holders in the U.S. Visa Waiver 
Program makes it much easier to promote U.S.-Taiwan people-to- 
people contacts among all sectors and levels of society. 


Consult closely with Congress on U.S. policy toward China and 
Taiwan. Many members of the U.S. Congress form an anti-China 
engine. They issue only bills of indictment against the PRC but have no 
strategy to avoid conflagration. Given this unfortunate backdrop, the 
Biden team should mount an immediate effort to form a congressional 
constituency in favor of reversing the negative trends created by Trump 
and company concerning strategy toward China. At the same time, it 
should urge Congress to recognize the enormous regional and global 
stakes in the bilateral U.S.-China relationship and the need to avert 
worst-case outcomes, including vis-a-vis Taiwan. 


Discuss U.S. policy toward China and Taiwan with the American 
people. China is increasingly unpopular with the vast majority of the 
American people. In the latest Pew poll, 73 percent had an unfavorable 
view of China. In particular, the U.S. public condemns what it regards 
as China’s COVID-19 deceptions, its predatory economic policies, its 
aggressive foreign policies, and its violations of human rights."** This 
U.S. public perception can partially be explained by the unrelenting 
attacks on China by the Trump administration and the Congress, but 
neither has advanced a strategy for the United States to deal with Chi- 
nese power. That should be an early initiative by the Biden team, to 
begin with a presidential address to the nation that explains his objec- 
tives vis-a-vis China and how he intends to reach them. Serial denunci- 
ation of Beijing as conducted over the past several years by Washington 
is not a strategy; it also moves the United States briskly along the road 
to permanent and dangerous confrontation with China. 
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U.S. VITAL NATIONAL 
INTERESTS AND TAIWAN 


We define U.S. vital national interest narrowly—“necessary to safe- 
guard and enhance Americans’ survival in a free and secure nation.” 
Vital is not the same as important. A vital interest is one for which the 
United States could properly order its citizens to go to war. In practice, 
such a vital national interest should be defined with great care. With 
respect to U.S. vital national interests and Taiwan, we earlier observed 
that the issue could depend on the surrounding circumstances, includ- 
ing Taiwanese behavior, Japanese views, our assessment of China’s 
objectives, and the possibility of falling dominoes—or not. 

The Czechoslovakia and West Berlin cases that we cite are so rich 
because they help illustrate how difficult these questions can be. 

Was German subjugation or dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
per se a threat to the vital national interests of Britain? The British 
government of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain judged no. Was it 
a threat to the vital national interests of France? The French govern- 
ment of Edouard Daladier judged yes (though some of his ministers 
disagreed). Was a corollary threat of German subjugation of France a 
threat to the vital national interests of Britain? The Chamberlain gov- 
ernment said yes. Hence, the dilemma. 

Then, for Britain, was also the problem of the context. The issue 
was not just Czechoslovakia, but also the more brutal trend in Hitler’s 
behavior in 1938, including his threat against the last democracy in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Czechoslovakia had a serious army and one 
of Europe’s great arms industries, material that would help Germany 
if added to its capabilities. All this created the issue for Britain, as for 
France, of where to draw the line, if a wider conflict was coming. 

To this day, knowledgeable historians argue about whether Britain 
and France should have gone to war against Germany in 1938 to protect 
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Czechoslovakia, or instead were right to use that crisis to delay pro- 
found decision, rearm more, and then count on public support for the 
security guarantee they made to Poland in the spring of 1939. 

Was Soviet control of West Berlin per sea threat to the vital national 
interests of the United States, Britain, and France in 1948? Maybe not. 
The administration of Harry Truman (and the British and French gov- 
ernments) deferred that hardest choice through a massive airlift of sup- 
plies during the 1948-49 blockade of Berlin. The 1958 Berlin crisis was 
different. By then, the airlift path was no longer adequate. West Berlin 
had gained enormous symbolic importance to both sides, which saw it 
as central to the future of Germany and Western Europe. The admin- 
istrations of Dwight Eisenhower and John Kennedy (and their NATO 
allies) believed that the defense of West Germany was a vital national 
interest, akin to the defense of their homeland. 

To this day, knowledgeable historians argue about whether the 
United States, Britain, or France were right to threaten the onset of 
thermonuclear war if the Soviets and East Germans used force to deny 
allied access to West Berlin. The deterrent threat was so powerful, 
yet so terrifying that to make it raised awful dilemmas about how to 
demonstrate credibility. 

Now to address the Taiwan case. Past episodes regarding the defi- 
nition and application of vital national interests suggest how difficult 
these issues can be. They are not an unambiguous guide to how those 
questions should be answered today. 

Our current conclusions concerning U.S. vital national interests 
and Taiwan are as follows: 


Is a Chinese takeover of Taiwan per se a threat to U.S. vital national 
interests? No. 


Would it be a threat to the vital national interests of Japan? Probably. 
The Japanese should answer this question—and share this assessment 
with their allies, beginning with the United States. In 1938, France hada 
treaty commitment to help defend Czechoslovakia. The Japanese have 
no such commitment to Taiwan and have not felt the need to adopt one. 


Would a violent Chinese conquest or subjugation of Taiwan, unresisted 
by the United States, threaten U.S. vital interests? Perhaps, depending 
on assessments of China, Taiwan, Japan, and others, and not just on a 
reflexive incantation about American credibility. 
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Would the corollary threat of Chinese subjugation of Japan be a threat 
to the vital national interests of the United States? Yes. 


Should the United States assume direct responsibility for the defense 
of Taiwan? No. 


Should the United States help Taiwan defend itself? Yes. 


Should the United States and Japan supply Taiwan in a crisis, confront- 
ing Chinese attempts to deny access and therefore, at a minimum, risk 
the outbreak of local fighting and loss of life? Perhaps. The United 
States, Japan, and others should credibly plan to be able to do this in 
order to have the choice; and in the crisis, they could well implement 
that plan, depending on the kinds of assessments we have mentioned. 


If China attacks U.S. and Japanese resupplying forces and thereby 
widens the war, should the United States and Japan escalate to general 
war and mobilize to reconquer Taiwan? No. 


But if China attacks U.S. and Japanese resupplying forces and thereby 
widens the war, should the United States and Japan freeze Chinese 


assets and mobilize for the heightened danger of general war? Yes. 


All of these questions should be debated now rather than after a Taiwan 
crisis erupts. 
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CONCLUSION 


The horrendous global consequences of a war between the United 
States and China, most likely over Taiwan, should preoccupy the Biden 
team, beginning with the president. It could be unlikely that a U.S.- 
China conflict would go nuclear and Beijing has repeated its no first use 
doctrine, but there is little doubt that China wants to grow its arsenal of 
afew hundred warheads and build a more sophisticated force that could 
employ hypersonic glide capabilities.'*? Millions of Americans could die 
in the first war in human history between two nuclear weapons states. 
A 2015 RAND Corporation study of the effects of U.S.-China combat 
determined that estimating military losses would be “exceedingly dif- 
ficult.” World War II, however, was the last time the United States lost 
a major warship, and one sunk vessel could turn into the deadliest U.S. 
military event since the Vietnam War.'9° 

The outbreak of a great power war would likely produce a global 
recession, if not a depression. It would disrupt Asian and international 
trade, sever major supply chains, and could collapse international finan- 
cial systems.'”' This would produce deeply painful economic conse- 
quences for U.S. allies, who trade more with China than they do with 
the United States. One study estimates that a single year of U.S.-China 
conflict could cause American GDP to decline by 5 to 10 percent.'” 

China could unleash cyberattacks on the United States. The New 
York Federal Reserve estimates that a major cyberattack on the U.S. 
financial system could cause 2.5 times daily GDP in forgone payments, 
and a Lloyd’s of London and Cambridge University study predicted 
that a hypothetical blackout affecting fifteen states could cause $243 bil- 
lion to $1 trillion in damages, as well as deaths resulting from disruption 
to health care, traffic, and industry.'%3 

In2013, hackers associated with the PLA reportedly tried to infiltrate 
companies that control U.S. critical infrastructure, including Telvent 
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which provides remote access and holds blueprints to North and South 
American oil and gas pipelines.'94 In 2019, researchers uncovered a sus- 
pected Chinese plot to access American utility companies.'®> Addition- 
ally, in September 2020, a ransomware attack said to have originated in 
Russia hit U.S. hospitals during a coronavirus surge and forced doctors 
to switch to pen and paper record keeping and postpone certain medi- 
cal procedures.’”° The outbreak of U.S.-PRC conflict could see multiple 
cyber events hit U.S. society and its allies in rapid succession.'” 

While Washington and Beijing were trading blows, Russia could 
threaten the Baltics, increase its presence in Ukraine, or provide oil and 
weapon support to China.'’* Iran would be unlikely to stand idle in the 
Middle East in such a crisis given U.S. attention directed elsewhere. 
Another factor is the allied dimension. In matters ranging from technol- 
ogy issues to criticism of China’s handling of Hong Kong, U.S. allies have 
sometimes been hesitant to support Washington when American rheto- 
ric and actions are deemed too provocative or come with high economic 
costs.'?? France and Germany refused to support the United States in 
the 2003 Gulf conflict. In a U.S.-China war, even Japan might not join 
the battle given its domestic politics and constitutional constraints and 
the United States could well fight alone, shattering its alliance system. 

The horrific consequences for the United States and its allies of a con- 
flict with China should remind all not to back Beijing against a wall on 
Taiwan. This brings us squarely back to what we propose should be the 
strategic objective of U.S. policy toward Taiwan—to preserve Taiwan’s 
political and economic autonomy, its dynamism as a free society, and 
US.-allied deterrence—without triggering a Chinese attack on Taiwan. 

That seems a sensible and balanced policy to us. 
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